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1915 : The Goodyear Cord. The right tire for its time. 

More people ride on Goodyear tires than on 

(Lift flap) 



The ultimate tire 
of 1915. 

It looks like something you'd ex- 
pect to find on a bicycle. But in 1915, 
the Goodyear Cord was on more 
cars than any other tire in America. 
And with good reason. 

With so many unpaved roads, 
people needed a tire that could take 
it. So ourCord Tire was built accord- 
ingly: tough cotton cords woven 
around springy rubber. 

It seems there was also a serious 
fuel shortage. "Experts" predicted 
our supply of gasoline would be ex- 
hausted by the mid- 1940s. 

The Goodyear Cord did its part 
by enabling cars to squeeze extra 
mileage from the existing supply. 
Goodyear promised a savings of 
25# over "ordinary canvas tires.” 

Cars and tires have come a long 
way since then. But through it all, 
more people have always chosen 
the same tire: Goodyear. 

Proving, after all, that the more 
things change, the more they stay 
the same. 

The Goodyear Cord: 

Five features as reprinted from a 
1915 tire booklet. 

1. Special breaker strip with hun- 
dreds of rubber rivets reduces loose 
tread risk by 60# . 

2. Tough cord fabric helps protect 
against punctures while carrying 
you 25# further on the same 
amount of gasoline. 

3. 126 braided piano wires help sta- 
bilize sidewalls, protect against 
tires flying off rim. 

4. All-Weather Tread with extra- 
thick, big-block design helps guard 
against skids. 

5. Large, durable inner tube holds 
about a third more air than ordinary 
cord tires, helps cushion road 
shocks. 



Fora reprint of this advertisement, just send a postcard to Goodyear, P.O. Box 1481. Akron. Ohio 44309. 
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The ultimate tire 
of 1974. 

Ironically, 59 years after 
the Goodyear Cord. America 
is faced with another fuel short- 
age. And not surprisingly. 
Goodyear has a tire to help 
you cope. 

The Stcelgard Radial. In 
our own tests against noil- 
radial tires, it saved 3# to 
10# in the amount of gaso- 
line used.* 

But in 1974. the biggest 
job a tire must perform ma> 
not be in just saving gas. but 
helping to give you maximum 
control over your car. 

With highways packed 
with some 100 million ears — 
and the chances of encounter- 
ing the unexpected are that 
much greater — people need a 
tire that's responsive. 

And our Stcelgard Radial 
is built with this in mind. 

The Stcelgard Radial: 

Five guards to help protect 
you five ways. 

1. Flexible polyester cord 
soaks up road shocks. 

2. Double steel belts help pro 
tect against penetration under 
the tread. 

3. Computer-designed tread 
helps hold the road firmly 
even in the wet. 

4. Decoupling grooves help 
guard against loss of road 
contact on curves. 

5. Special sidewall stabilizers 
help guard against sluggish 
handling. 

1 ( ioodycar has run exlrrisive tests In delei 
mine the actual gas mileage bene Ills of 
using ( inoiJ> ear Radial lues Some of these 
tests base shown thal. under specific, 
short distance, controlled conditions, 
(ioodycai Mcelgaid Kadials add as much 
as 10'. to gasoline mileage I- Mended use 
tests approximating normal driving con 
ditions indicate gas savings from V; to 
V. w jlh Stcelgard Kadials. lest data avail- 
able upon request 
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1974: The Goodyear Steelgard Radial. The right tire for its time. 


any other kind...true for 59 consecutive years 
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THE RED BARON. 

Orange juice, grenadine and lime. 
And the gin that's perfect all ways, 
Seagram's Extra Dry. - Wj, 


gram's 


Pn 


RED BARON RECIPE 
lVi oz. Seagrams Gin. 
IV2 oz. orange juice, 
wedge of lime, 
dash of grenadine. 


Seagrams Extra Dry. — * 

The perfect martini gin. Rerfect all ways. 


Seagram Distillers Company. New York. N.Y 90 Proof. Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from American Gram. 
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Next week 

CAN JOHNNY READ the 
greens at Winged Foot well 
enough to win a second con- 
secutive U.S. Open? Dan Jen- 
kins is on hand to sec if Mil- 
ler is able to stand the grind. 


ROARING OFF into memory 
goes the old-style Targa Florio, 
once the greatest of the Euro- 
pean road races. A scrapbook 
from the last running recalls 
the perils in the hills of Sicily. 

ICE-BORG is what they call 
Bjorn Borg, Sweden's 18-ycar- 
o\d \ennis s\»t. Omy KitV.pa\- 
rick meets him on his home 
court and discovers how cool- 
ly precocious Borg really is. 


© 1974 TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE i 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 




LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The accountant in our business office 
was shocked. The day before, she had 
sent Associate Editor Pat Putnam a 
routine notice that his expense account 
report was due, and now to her desk 
came an unsigned message reading: 
“Sorry to inform you that Pat 
Putnam died last night." She ran out 
into the hall to ask someone, anyone, 
about this distressing news, and the first 
person she ran into was Pat Putnam. 

Putnam not only got his expense 



PUTNAM: THE FLAKE’S PROGRESS 


report in, he sent a box of candy to her 
as penance. Our accountant should 
have known better, anyway. It is just 
such extravagant didoes that have con- 
tributed to Putnam's reputation around 
this office as something of a flake. 

Patrick Francis Anthony Nolan Put- 
nam is also a talented, prolific and de- 
pendable writer. In 1972 he was a mem- 
ber of our Olympic staff at Munich, 
working under Senior Editor Gil Ro- 
gin. Munich was hectic, you will recall, 
and Rogin was worrying about all the 
loose ends that had to be pulled togeth- 
er to make a smooth, cohesive story. 
He went around to Putnam’s hotel 
room to observe the llake's progress. 
There he found Pat, wearing only his 
underwear, seated at his typewriter with 
notes and source material neatly ranged 
around the room in about 50 carefully 
assorted piles. Putnam was able to put 


his hand on anything he needed at any 
time it was required. 

*Tve never seen anyone better orga- 
nized,” Rogin said. "It was stunning.” 

Putnam, who has been with Sports 
Illustrated for six years, is still patrol- 
ling the track-and-field beat. He was in 
Austin, Texas for the NCAA champi- 
onships (page 18) and two weeks ear- 
lier he was in Modesto for the Califor- 
nia Relays. At Modesto everyone was 
waiting for Tony Waldrop to break, or 
at least threaten, the world record in 
the mile, but Waldrop finished fourth, 
and Putnam, with the help of some fast 
legwork from Writer-Reporter Anita 
Verschoth, went back to the old type- 
writer and came up with a fine story 
contrasting Waldrop's failure with 
Sprinter Ivory Crockett’s stirring vic- 
tory (SI, June 3). 

"I love deadlines,” Putnam says of 
the pressure he felt at Munich and Mo- 
desto. “And I write better when I feel 
sick. I just make sure I have a waste- 
basket handy, in case I throw up when 
I'm writing.” 

Putnam was raised in Schenectady, 
N.Y., and recently moved back to that 
area, to the little town of Guilderland, 
where his daughter Colleen plays vol- 
leyball and his son Shawn O’Brien Put- 
nam is in his first year of Little League. 
Pat has hobnobbed with the famous 
names in sports for years, but he says 
he gets unprofessionaliy intense and in- 
volved when he watches Shawn play. 

"This is the minor league of Little 
League — and I go berserk,” he says, an 
unbelieving note in his voice. “I walk 
around with the palms of my hands 
sweating. I yell at the umpires, who are 
nice kids from the neighborhood. 1 nev- 
er thought it could happen to me.” 

It is nice to know that in press boxes 
at track meets and at pro basketball 
games (which he will be covering for 
us next season) Putnam can be relied 
upon to stay calm and efficient in cri- 
ses. The reports of death and flakiness 
are both greatly exaggerated. 
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tastes good like a cigarette should. 


1»T* • I ■CTKOiOS TOBACCO CO 

20 mg."tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Rerort MAR. 74. 


Winston 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




The American consumer is beginning to understand the need for functional 
cars that are clean, economical, and make environmental sense. 

Introducing 
The Peugeot Diesel. 

Introducing Introducing Infroduong Introducing 

the car that got no ignition system, the engine that the sedan that costs 

37.3 miles per gallon no carburetor, requires no emissions about $2,500 less 
on a coast- to -coast no standard tune-ups. control devices. than the other Diesel, 
economy run.* 

Introducing 
The Next Car. 

'At an average speed of approximately 45 miles per hour. 



Introducing 

the only Diesel station wagon 
in America. 





The spirit of "76 was 


Virgin Islands Rum 


Yankee clippers carried Virgin Islands rum to George Washington’s army during the Revolutionary 
war. Some say that our excellent rum kept that army's spirits up during the long winter at Valley 
Forge, thus helping us win the war! 

The visiting ships carried stones as ballast to the Virgin islands. The stones were replaced with 
rum for the return trip. The beautiful mill in the picture was built with these stones, it still stands 
today— and of course we're still making our rum. Try a Virgin islands rum. We’d like to share our 


experience with you. 



THE VIRGIN ISLAND RUM EXPERIENCE • SHARE IT 


Virgin Rum Suite 215 
46 King St. Chnstiansted. V I. 00820 
I can't wait to try those Virgin Island rum 
drinks. Please rush my Rum Recipe Booklet 

Address 

City 

Stale Zip 


V.l. RUMS IN CHICAGO INCLUDE BRUGAL, CRUZAN, OLD ST. CROIX. CRUZADA. OLD MR. BOSTON & POTT. 





1 - 800 - 328-9161 


Your toll-free number to call for a 
care-free Minnesota vacation 


UP IN MINNESOTA, we know that more of our tour- 
ists come from Chicagoland than from any other area. 
It's not surprising. We're not very far away — just 400 
miles to the Twin Cities — and our state has so much 
to offer. 

To keep our Chicagoland friends returning and to 
attract newcomers, we've created a new service: A toll- 
free telephone system that connects you directly with 
the Minnesota Tourist Information Center in St. Paul. 

Our Tourist Information Center telephone guides 
can provide the answers — information you need to 
plan an exciting Minnesota vacation. The line is open 
all year every day of the week from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
Monday through Friday and 10 a.m. to 9 p.m., Satur- 
day and Sunday. 

Our information experts can answer questions 
concerning: Gas availability. Mass transportation 
schedules. Road and weather conditions. Lodging and 
campsite information. Attractions and events. What- 
ever you need to know. 

If you just want to vacation in Minnesota, but 
don't know exactly where to go and what to see, we 
can take care of that, too. 

We're offering a choice of six vacation regions so 
different in geography, history and attractions that 
we've given them boundaries and names of their own. 
Here are highlights on two of the regions. 


HIAWATHALAND, REGION FIVE 

Drive the Mississippi River Valley with its majestic 
bluffs. A marvelous mixture of history, scenery and 




recreational opportu- 
nities. Eat smoked 
carp in Frontenac; 
water-ski at Lake 
Pepin, where the 
sport was invented; 
spot bald eagles and 
blue herons around Reads Landing and tour the steam- 
boat museum at Winona. Canoe area rivers, visit the 
famed Mayo Clinic at Rochester and see the site of 
the James Gang shootout at Northfield. All this plus 
10 state parks. 


ARROWHEAD, REGION ONE 
Start at Duluth, where you'll greet ocean-going freight- 
ers. Then drive up the beautiful North Shore of Lake 
Superior to Grand 
Portage National 
Monument at the 
eastern tip of Minne- 
sota. To the west is 
the vast border lakes 
country with the 
Boundary Waters Canoe Area, Gunflint Trail and 
Voyageurs National Park for canoers, campers and 
hikers only. Southward lies the famous Iron Range, 
still the source of 60 percent of America's ore and site 
of the world's largest open pit mine. 

All you need do is call to request free brochures 
which profile these regions, or our Minnetour map 
listing 11 tours, jam-packed with Minnesota's historic 
sites and attractions. 



And one more thing: When you get to Minnesota, 
there's another toll-free number to call if you need 
more information. Call 1-800-652-9008. 


— _ 0 IT'S GOOD TO BE IN 

Minnesota 

All yours All year And all near 

Department of Economic Development, Tourism Division 
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YOU DON'T HAVE TO 
WAIT FOR TOMORROW 
TO ENJOY A 
SUNRISE. 



Until now, if you wanted a spectacular sunrise, you had to 
be in the right place at the right time. A bar. A restaurant. 

Or maybe a friend's house, if he had the tequila, orange juice 
and grenadine needed to 
make one. 

Now you can enjoy a 
sunrise anytime and any- 
place. Because we’ve taken 
the original sunrise and 
put it in a can. 

THE CLUB Sunrise is 
a I/2 pint of Jose Cuervo 
Tequila and natural flavors. 

And you can find it wherever 
liquor is sold. 

So why not enjoy The 
Club Sunrise soon. After 
all, it’s the only sunrise you 
can take wherever you go. 


CLUBS. ANYTIME, ANY PLACE, ANY REASON. 

lio.ii. I5.-JB P'ccl i. li/« Ihc Club 


THE ClLB'Cocl 


DiiMlinj Co.. Ha'ilu'd, CT , Menlo Fk. CA. 



“We don’t want just a balance sheet 
approach to banking. 

That’s why we bank at Continental’.’ 

"This year marks our 25th anniversary as a corporation. We hate to think 
how we could have done it without the flexibility and guidance that 
Continental Bank has given us.” 

Speaking is Mr. Perry Btatt, President of Artway Manufacturing 
Company. “Our previous banking experiences were rather impersonal 
and unimaginative. A cold cut balance sheet approach to banking. 

That just wasn’t good enough for our growth plans. 

"Then we talked to Continental, and discovered how extremely 
sensitive and personable a bank could be. Their financial imagination 
has been instrumental in the realization of our expansion objectives. 

Because of their understanding of our over-all needs, we have 
been free to fully concentrate on what we do best— running our 
business. I’ve said this to many people over the years, 'When I needed 
cooperation the most, I got it from Continental Bank. 

I still get it. And much more.’ ” CONTINENTAL BANK 

When a balance sheet approach to banking isn’t ™«'« •»« «»o mm o. hob 

good enough— call Bob Swanson at 312/828-6718. ;n south la saus surer chicaco iluboissossj 




Artway Manufacturing Company is one ot the nation's largest and 
most successful manufacturers of shower curiam - L. 

ensembles and creative bathroom accessories^ _ Af 


SCO REC ARD 

Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


CHANGE FOR THE GOOD 

Modification of the National Football 
League's new punt rule was almost an 
inevitability after the coaches tried it out 
in pre-training camp scrimmages. To en- 
courage more punt returns, NFL own- 
ers hud approved a change that prohib- 
ited any player on the kicking team from 
running downfield until the ball was 
kicked, but the coaches discovered that 
under this restriction no one got within 
12 or 13 yards of the returner at the mo- 
ment he fielded the punt. Punt return- 
ers, they claimed, would convert all kicks 
into touchdowns, or at least long runs, 
and that would stereotype the game as 
much as no return at all. 

A dubious argument, at best— -long 
punt returns are fun. A more frightening 
prospect persuaded the owners to allow 
the wide men on either end of the line to 
go downfield at the center snap, This 
more serious threat was that the coaches 
would instruct their punters to kick out 
of bounds. 

There was another good reason to 
change the new rule, suggests Dr. Rob- 
ert Kcrlan. the famed orthopedist. More 
injuries would result. 

“The receiving team can rush just 
enough people to make sure there is a 
punt." he says. “It can arrange the rest of 
the players in a picket line so that they 
will get tremendous blocking angles on 
the men coming downfield to make the 
tackle. The fact that they are going to get 
more time to produce blocks undoubted- 
ly means more injuries in a situation that 
already has a high injury rate. However, 
the other new rules, such as the elimi- 
nation of the crack-back block, should 
more than offset this increase in injuries.” 

The change on a change makes sense. 

NORTHERN LIGHT 

Dolly Connelly, our indefatigable corre- 
spondent from Washington state who 
has strings out to contacts all over the 
Pacific Northwest, heard from one of 
them the other day. Grace Slwooko of 
Saint Lawrence Island, high in the Be- 


ring Sea off Alaska, reported: “There is 
one polar bear killed by one man. Alex 
Oozcva got one. It is still a great occa- 
sion for the time in the life of a man for 
an event like this, even now we have pow- 
erful weapons like guns and ammunition, 
still the animal is not an anything." 

MONSTER OF THE FAIRWAY 

If sometime during the U.S. Open at 
Winged Foot you get the feeling, either 
live or on TV, that you arc witnessing a 
highly sophisticated operation, like a 
space shot countdown, you will not be 
far from wrong. Stationed at all the holes 
will be men intently studying delicate 
looking devices covered with numbers 
swiveling around on base plates attached 
to tripods. The instruments are range- 
finders, and when you hear that Johnny 
Miller made a 16i/2-foot putt on the 1 7th 
green, for once you arc going to know 
that he did just that made a MiYi-fool 
putt, no more, no less. 

This is all part of a fairly massive ef- 
fort by IBM to bring golf into the 21st 
century, ahead of time. There will be 
six rangefinders at various locations on 
the Mamaroncck, N.Y. course, two more 
in the clubhouse and three in the press 
tent, computer operators will be wing- 
ing questions into computer control 
center and gelling replies instanter on 
an overhead screen. 

Want to know late on Saturday after- 
noon who has had the highest putting 
efficiency on first putts? Blip, blip, blip- 
printout. Who has had the most holes 
over par? Blip. blip. Toughest hole to 
keep drives in fairways? Want to com- 
pare three golfers in all the important 
disciplines of the game? You've got it. 
Oh, yes. You can get the exact standings 
of the entire field anytime you want them 
IBM volunteers in white shirts will be 
phoning in the golfers' every move from 
all over the sward. 

Outside of how the pros will utilize all 
this data — only a fool would hazard a 
guess — there arc two distinct problems 
we can anticipate right off. First, some- 


one is going to have a nervous break- 
down trying to think up enough good 
questions to keep the omnivorous com- 
puter fed. Second, and worse, we are all 
going to have nervous breakdowns if the 
TV commentators pass on even a fourth 
of what they learn. 

heady stuff 

“Now listen." said the coach sternly, 
"when your model comes back, don't 
start combing her out right away. Wait 
till the other models get back. Let's not 
fiddle around.” 

The speaker was Sally Hantz of San 
Mateo, Calif., known to her charges as 
"dirty Sally" because of her emphasis 
on rugged training, long practice and cur- 
few. Dirty Sally is coach of the United 
States Olympic Hairslyling team, which 
was in Louisville last week for an exhi- 
bition before 500 hairdressers and cos- 
metologists. This September the five- 
person team will go to Vienna to compete 
with 30 other nations in the world cham- 
pionships staged every two years by the 



Confederation International d'Coiffure. 
According to Coach Hantz, it can out- 
comb, outcurl and outstyle any U.S. five 
the country has fielded since first enter- 
ing the Olympics in I960. "We've never 
finished better than fourth," she says, 
"but this time we're strong in all cate- 
gories. I think we're really going to show 
them some good heads." 

The Olympics are patterned after the 
continued 
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SCORECARD mtinufd 


real thing although, heaven help us Mr. 
John, there is no connection between 
them. Each stylist competes in four cat- 
egories — day. evening, mode of the day 
and gala. The work is judged for appear- 
ance. Gold, stiver and bronze medals arc 
presented on a victory stand, national an- 
thems are played and flags are waved. 

Competition is conducted very much 
as it was in the Cochran Room of Lou- 
isville's Galt House. In the middle was a 
stage with a pink-and-white-striped cur- 
tain background and, poking into the 
audience a runway with five dressing ta- 
bles and chairs. As each Olympian was 
introduced, he or she walked down the 
runway to shouts and whistles and took 
up a position at one of the tables. Then 
came the models, whose job it is to sit 
still and smile woodenly while the ath- 
letes do their stuff. Standing, bending, 
leaning over on one foot, the five stylists 
worked quickly, their fingers nimbly 
transforming the forests of curlers and 
bobby pins into styles that one almost 
never sees except on the pages of wom- 
en's fashion magazines. 

"This team realty loves to work,” Sal- 
ly exulted, but then admitted sadly that, 
good as it was, it probably would not 
knock the spray cans out of the hands of 
the Germans. Austrians and French, who 
dominate the Olympics. This country's 
one hope, she said, is that the judges w ill 
stress the technical aspects of hairdress- 
ing. in which the Americans are strong- 
est, rather than the artistic. But the pros- 
pects arc not good. "The judges are 
mainly European. We're competing in 
their backyard, so to speak. I'm sorry to 
say it, but, yes. I'm afraid politics enters 
into the judging.” 

Oh, dear. 

THE COVER-UP 

The most troubling question raised by 
the investigation of athletic department 
practices at Long Beach State (page 24) 
is a too familiar one. How can honest 
men attempting to achieve laudable 
goals — the financial betterment of a uni- 
versity, the reclamation of young athletes 
from ghetto life — go so wrong? 

"I am not a crook,” Basketball Coach 
Jerry Tarkanian all but says in his repeat- 
ed defenses of his role. 

“Everybody docs it," protest Long 
Beach State's former football coaches. 

"None of our people had a rigorous 
education . . . into no-nos,” sums up con- 
trite University President Stephen Horn. 
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To date nobody has walked into the 
office of NCAA Director Walter Byers 
and said, "There is a cancer on your in- 
stitution." But anytime now, somebody 
might, because many of the men who run 
big-time college sport -athletic direc- 
tors, coaches and, ultimately, university 
presidents— are harboring serious reser- 
vations about things they themselves are 
doing. Being forced to do, they would 
say. in order to remain competitive. 

Coaches arc not hired to lose, and the 
pursuit of the required victories has led 
to ever-escalating transgressions of what 
is legal, as defined by NCAA rules, and 
what is moral, as defined by anyone. 
Their tendency concerning such matters 
as the enrichment of prize recruits by 
boosters and others is to follow the pre- 
cept: "Don't tell me what you do. And 
get it done." 

Intercollegiate sport is a wonderful 
American institution. It has enlivened 
our weekends and freshened our spirits 
for more than 100 years. But those who 
care about it and those responsible for 
its vigor and its dignity must understand 
that it is as vulnerable to materialism, 
pragmatism and amorality as any other 
aspect of our lives. 

COMMEMORATION 

Sculptors have devoted themselves to 
war heroes, the pioneer woman, million- 
aire patrons and racehorses. But a two- 
pound salmon? 

Ten years ago a silver salmon, nick- 
named Indomitable, lived up to that 
name by defying both probability and 
modern plumbing. He swam from a 
stream near Orick. Calif, through a maze 
of drainage pipes back into the Prairie 
Creek Fish Hatchery rearing pond where 
he was born. 

The news of that sewerage-defying feat 
spread, and Floyd Davis, a sculptor from 
Gasquet, was inspired. He spent over two 
years making a 21-foot-long redwood 
likeness of Indomitable. The result, all 
five tons of it, was unveiled recently at 
Orick before more than 200 spectators. 
Seemed a pretty big fish for a little pond. 

MONEY SQUEEZE 

The long hockey season has just ended, 
but already Toronto Maple Leaf Pres- 
ident Harold Ballard has announced that 
his sixth-ranked team will command the 
highest ticket prices in the league when 
play resumes four months from now. Bal- 
lard has painted his prestige seats gold- 


they were red and S7.70 apiece and will 
charge SI2 a game for them, or SI. 032 a 
pair for the 40-game season plus three 
required exhibitions. Despite coloring 
the best of the reds gold. Ballard will have 
more reds available. This is because there 
will be 5,200 fewer blue seats. Reds will 
be SI0 this time around and those blues 
bad enough to stay that color will go from 
S6.60 to S8. 

Things are somewhat less golden with 
Toronto's soccer Metros. They won their 
first three games and expected at least 

10.000 last week when they played the 
Seattle Sounders. Approximately 4,900 
showed. Far from raising seat prices, 
exasperated President Bruce Thomas of- 
fered to pay people to attend. The first 

1.000 youngsters under 16 to arrive at 
the next home game will receive a dol- 
lar each if they will sit in the end-zone 
seats and cheer for the Metros. "If we're 
going to go down, let's not go down in 
silence," said Thomas. 

Apparently painting seats in loud col- 
ors helps only if the game is hockey. 

CLOCKWORK LEMON 

The most novel solution to the growing 
problem of unruly sports fans (page 10) 
that wc have heard lately is one suggest- 
ed by Englishman John Harris, secretary 
of soccer's Tottenham Hotspur Support- 
ers Club. "Issue each fan an identity 
card. If there were any misconduct the 
passport would be taken away from him. 
In this way no hooligan could ever enter 
a stadium in the country again." Maybe 
nobody would enter a stadium again. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dick Vermeil, new UCLA football 
coach, on the Denver Broncos' John Ral- 
ston: "You can’t insult Coach Ralston. 
He relishes the challenge of converting a 
jerk into a friend." 

• Mona Schallau of the Minnesota Buck- 
skins, assessing her tennis game: "My 
volley is blah. I'm a dead elephant on 
the court. My serve has no sling and l 
am confused. Other than that I'm a fine 
player.” 

• Penny Ann Early, jockey who em- 
barked on a vigorous training program to 
regain her riding form: "My vital statis- 
tics aren’t very vital anymore." 

• Robin Yount. 18-year-old Milwaukee 
Brewer shortstop, asked what he thought 
of the A's Vida Blue after facing him for 
the first time: “He’sgood. I usedtowatch 
him on TV when l was a kid." e no 


GOOD NIGHT, 
PROBLEM PERSPIRATION. 


The Mitchum Method lets you wake up 
to all-day protection. 

What is The Mitchum Method? Is The Mitchum Method g entle ? 


It’s the way to say good night to problem 
perspiration effectively. Because you apply Mitchum 
Anti-Perspirant at night — before you go to bed. 
So that all night long, while you sleep, Mitchum’s 
two anti-perspirant ingredients can work their 
benefits into your skin. Pre-conditioning your 
skin, at a time when you’re apt to perspire least, 
to cope with the tensions of tomorrow, when you 
perspire most. (Makes sense when you think about 
it, doesn't it?) 

In the morning, you’ll be ready for just about 
anything. Even your morning shower or bath won’t 
wash away the all-day protection you get after a 
night with Mitchum’s anti-perspirants. You can 
wash, towel yourself dry, and feel dry all day. With- 
out the need for anti-perspirant refreshment. 

How do 
Mitchum 


| anti-perspirants 
work? 


itfV* 

■ First, understand 

■ * this: you perspire from 

f\ many areas of your body. 

^00 r Jf However, you’re partic- 

} 

J ration when the glands 
start gushing under your arms. During times of phys- 
ical activity, perhaps. Or emotional stress. (No one 
knows better than you when this perspiration is a 
problem.) 

What Mitchum anti-perspirants do 
is gently re-direct this annoying sweat. 

It merely leaves through other, less 
bothersome areas of your body. So 
don't believe the old wives' tale that if 
you help stop your underarm perspira- 
tion, you’re doing something unhealthy. 


Yes. Mitchum Anti-Perspirant contains high 
percentages of the two best anti-perspirant ingre- 
dients: aluminum chloride and aluminum chlorohy- 
drate. But in a specially buffered formula that helps 
avoid irritation of the skin. 

Can you ever ski p a ni ght 
when you use Mitchum, the 
night- time anti-perspirant? 

If you follow our recommendations for using 
Mitchum Anti-Perspirant four nights in a row at first, 
you can then occasionally skip a night and still feel 
protected the next day. Of course, you may use 
Mitchum any time you prefer. But we recommend 
getting the night-time habit. 

In what forms can you use 
The Mitchum Method? 

Cream. For the complete coverage that only hand 
application of a cream can give. Won't leave its mark 
on your clothes the next day. 

Dab-On. On-the-spot coverage with a unique, built-in 
silken applicator that applies easily and uniformly. 

Available scented and un- 
scented. 

Spray. Press the nozzle to re- 
lease a gentle mist of protec- 
tion every time. Available 
scented and 
unscented. 



Just pick the form y ou prefer. But use it at ni ght. 


Then say good night — to problem perspiration. 

The Mitchum Method. Plan tonight to sweat less tomorrow. 
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TAKE ME OUT 
TO THE 
BRAWL GAME 

Ugly incidents caused by rowdy fans are multiplying, and the reasons go 
far beyond the sale of cheap beer in the grandstand by RON FIMRITE 


A t first, they were merely capricious, 
i fools clowning in the stands, spill- 
ing onto the playing field to gambol on 
the forbidden turf like rebellious chil- 
dren. There were streakers, naturally, 
and a woman who attempted to embrace 
Home Plate Umpire Larry McCoy, and 
teen-agers sprinting across the outfield. 
They created irritating delays in the game 
between the Cleveland Indians and the 
visiting Texas Rangers but, in the begin- 
ning, at least, they seemed manageable. 

Some difficulty had been anticipated, 
for beer at Cleveland’s Municipal Stadi- 
um on the night of June 4 was selling at 
10c a cup. and of the 25, 134 "Beer Night” 
celebrants, a few would obviously be at- 
tending the ball game in quest of a cheap 
high. The stadium security force was, 
therefore, beefed up from a normal 32 
men to 48, just in case. 

As the night wore on and the beer took 
hold, more than a few fans turned ugly. 
They dropped firecrackers near the 
Rangers' bullpen and suspended others 
on strings into the Ranger dugout. They 
tossed cherry bombs onto the field and 
poured beer on the Rangers as they re- 
turned to their bench. In the ninth in- 
ning, after the Indians, who had been 
trailing by two runs, had rallied dra- 


matically to tie the score at 5-5, dozens 
of rowdy fans jumped onto the outfield, 
belligerent, spoiling for trouble. 

One group surrounded Ranger Right- 
fielder Jeff Burroughs. Somebody 
snatched his cap, and as he sought to 
retrieve it he was hit and jostled by the 
crowd. Burroughs fought back as scores 
of sodden spectators joined the battle. 
It was then that Ranger Manager Billy 
Martin, never one to avoid a fight, led 
his players in a rescue charge. Sonic were 
carrying bats. Still, they were outnum- 
bered and outgunned by the chair-throw- 
ing, bottle-swinging fans. The Indians, 
Manager Ken Aspromonte in the fore- 
front, rushed out to assist the Rangers, 
a gesture not without irony since the 
two teams had fought each other in a 
typical baseball brawl only a week ear- 
lier. Order was never fully restored, so 
Nestor Chylak, the senior umpire, for- 
feited the game to Texas. Still, the fans 
continued to swarm, scrapping now 
among themselves, until security guards 
and hastily summoned city police forc- 
ibly quieted them. 

Nine persons were arrested and 
charged with disorderly conduct. Three 
Rangers, one Indian and Chylak himself 
were injured in the melee. “The fans were 


uncontrolled beasts,” said Chylak. nurs- 
ing a cut hand. ‘Tve never seen anything 
like it except in a zoo." 

“I’ve been in this game 25 years." said 
Billy Marlin, “and I've never had an ex- 
perience like this. . . . That was the clos- 
est I ever saw to someone getting killed 
in baseball .... People were acting like 
idiots. Was it the beer? I don't know." 

The beer? More than 60.000 10-ounce 
cups were downed that night, clear in- 
dication that at least some of the tip- 
plers were slightly crocked and that 
some of these could have been pugna- 
cious drunks. Chylak called the rioters 
"punks," and it is true that the majority 
were young men. Just a bunch of drunk- 
en kids acting out their hostility, then? 
Possibly, but while the Cleveland riot w as 
by all odds the worst and most dispirit- 
ing incident of the current sports year, it 
was not the only disturbing one. 

There has been an alarming upsurge in 
fan violence in all sports these past 
months, to the point where unusual secu- 
rity measures are now taken for even the 
most benign events. Team owners and 
league commissioners, meanwhile, have 
been forced to take long soul-searching 
looks at what they have created. They 
must begin to wonder if it is even possi- 
ble now, in an age of free expression 
and at a time when violent action and 
reaction are everyday facts of life, to 
assemble large numbers of people in one 
place, excite them, and expect them to 
behave themselves. The question seems 
wholly legitimate in light of some sorry 
recent occurrences. 

Late last month in Cincinnati's Riv- 
erfront Stadium. Bob Watson, the Hous- 
ton Astros’ outfielder, lay stunned at the 
base of the left-field fence. The lenses of 
his sunglasses had shattered when he 
crashed into the fence in futile pursuit of 
a ball hit by the Reds' Merv Rettenmund, 
and he was bleeding from facial wounds 
inflicted by the broken glass. 

A group of spectators, perhaps 10 or 
more, at least some of them drunk, 
leaned over the railing above the fence, 
presumably concerned about the injured 
player's condition. Then, as Watson’s 
continued 
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BRAWL GAME continued 


teammates, who had run out to help him, 
backed off in astonishment, the fans be- 
gan to rain beer down on him and to pelt 
him with ice cubes and crushed paper 
cups. There was an angry, profane ex- 
change between the players and Watson's 
assailants, during which the players were 
improbably invited to scale the 12-foot- 
high fence and give battle. 

“This is a crazy world,” commented 
Houston Manager Preston Gomez after- 
ward in a monument of understatement. 
"I couldn't believe they felt nothing for 
an injured man lying on the ground.” 

That same afternoon in Cincinnati 
four persons were arrested for brawling, 
and only a week before. Umpire Satch 
Davidson had been struck in the small 
of the back by a full can of beer tossed 
from the grandstand. 

The Reds’ own Pete Rose, a superb 
athlete and a popular player even on the 
road before his tight with the Mets' Bud 
Harrelson in last year's National League 
playoff, is now a target of abuse not only 
in New York but in Los Angeles, San 
Diego and San Francisco. A game last 
month in Los Angeles was delayed for 
several minutes when Rose was subjected 
to a shower of ice cubes, food, flashlight 
batteries and other assorted debris by the 
normally good-natured fans in the left- 
field pavilion. In New York last week, 
Mets’ officials took pains to ensure that 
Rose’s first appearance there since the 
playoffs would be without incident. Seats 
within throwing range of the outfield 
were not put on sale and 45 extra security 
guards circulated through the stands. 
Fortunately, Rose endured nothing more 
injurious than boos, banners and a few 
shouted insults, some in dubious taste. 



but all fair enough in the eyes of experi- 
enced athletes. 

“They can boo me," Rose has said, 
“but I can't get it in my head that a ball- 
player should have to stand there and 
have bottles, ice and batteries thrown at 
him. I don't think a ticket gives anybody 
the right to throw garbage at a player.” 

Even Henry Aaron, honored wherever 
he plays in this, his showcase season, has 
been subjected to abuse from grandstand 
delinquents. At a recent game in San 
Francisco a young spectator leaned into 
the Braves’ dugout and hurled an orange, 
which struck Aaron on the side of the 
head. 

In Boston a fan rolled a cherry bomb 
into the Minnesota dugout, the frag- 
ments causing slight injury to several 
players, including Pitcher Ray Corbin, 
who was hit perilously close to an eye. 

In Arlington, Texas, Cleveland Catch- 
er Dave Duncan was struck by a full can 
of beer and in Milwaukee, Detroit Out- 
fielder Willie Horton was showered with 
beer as he stood in left field. Horton, who 
is one of an increasing number of play- 
ers who wear batting helmets for protec- 
tion on the field, was also hit with an 
orange in his home park. Tiger Stadium. 
Houston’s Bob Gallagher summed up 
the players' growing concern when he 
said last week, "It seems like everybody 
in the outfield stands is either young 
kids or drunk old men. It's unbelievable 
what we put up with.” 

Baseball has no monopoly on outra- 
geous fan behavior. Atlanta hockey 
Coach Bernie Geoffrion was hit on the 
arm by a full bottle of beer thrown at 
him from the first balcony of Chicago 
Stadium. Philadelphia Flyer Coach Fred 
Shero was barely missed by a liquor bot- 
tle thrown at him after the second play- 
off game with the Bruins in Boston. And 
in Houston, Minnesota Fighting Saints 
players were obliged to fight their way 
through a mob of truculent spectators 
to the visitors’ dressing room. 

The supposedly more sophisticated 
sports have also had their moments of 
disgraceful behavior. Fans at the U.S. 
Grand Prix auto race in Watkins Glen 
distinguished themselves by pitching 
both private cars and private citizens into 
a muddy pit along the race route enchant- 
ingly referred to as “The Bog.” “The 
Bog wants the Porsche," the mostly 
young miscreants would howl before 


rolling an expensive foreign car into the 
ooze. Fans in the infield at Churchill 
Downs tossed bottles at passing horses 
in the race immediately following the 
Kentucky Derby. And World Team Ten- 
nis paid dearly for encouraging its spec- 
tators to violate the game's mores and 
express themselves vocally when seized 
by the mood. As it developed, the play- 
ers' sensibilities were not entirely attuned 
to the verbal pyrotechnics considered 
routine in less-cultivated activities. Jim- 
my Connors, playing for the Baltimore 
Banners, climbed into the stands in 
search of one particularly abrasive spec- 
tator and Francoise Durr of the Denver 
Racquets angrily slammed a ball into the 
crowd, hitting a spectator on the head, af- 
ter someone shattered her concentration 
during a serve by shouting, “Boo!” 

These are only the more notable inci- 
dents. They do not include the routine 
fistfights, vandalism, profanity, theft 
and, for the moment at least, streaking, 
that seem so much a part of the contem- 
porary sports scene. There are times, re- 
grettably, when there is more action in 
the grandstand than on the field. 

For all of this, Americans are still a 
long way from the hysterical behavior of 
soccer fans in other parts of the world. 
So far. we have not experienced a riot 
comparable to the one which took place 
a decade ago during a match in Lima, 
Peru, where 293 fans were killed and 500 
injured. But by our own standards, we 
seem to be growing increasingly unruly. 

Not that organized sport in this coun- 
try has ever contributed significantly to 
public civility. The baseball fan at the be- 
ginning of the century — free of the pos- 
sibly inhibiting influence of women spec- 
tators and close enough to the playing 
field in those tiny ball parks to take im- 
mediate action against erring players or 
umpires — was, by all accounts, an abys- 
mal churl. 

“Fans sometimes fought the players," 
reported David Quentin Voigt in Volume 
11 of his American Baseball. “And their 
most lethal missiles were pop bottles.” 

But the ball parks grew larger and the 
players, seen from a greater distance, 
grew smaller, less familiar, less vulner- 
able. From afar, they looked like heroes, 
and for at least 30 years or more there 
was a general trend toward spectator 
conformity. The ball diamond was a 
sanctuary not to be broken into by Phi- 
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listines. Then, too, there was no televi- 
sion to tantalize the show-offs. 

There were incidents, of course. The 
Cardinals’ Ducky Medwick had to be re- 
moved from the field by order of Com- 
missioner Kenesaw Mountain Landis to 
restore order to the seventh game of the 
1934 World Series in Detroit. Medwick 
had charged into Tiger Third Baseman 
Marv Owen in a close play at third, and 
when he returned to his position in the 
outfield the fans showered him with gar- 
bage. But for the most part, ballplayers 
were regarded with respect, even awe, 
and if the fans were not always orderly, 
they were at least cheerful. That can 
scarcely be said of the mob in Cleveland. 

One of the more disturbing aspects of 
the recent assaults has been the appar- 
ent hostility the fan directs at friend and 
foe alike. Controversial players are no 
safer from abuse at home than they are 
on the road. To the athlete this is puz- 
zling, frightening. 

“If you hear what is hollered at us here 
and elsewhere," said the Reds' Johnny 
Bench in Cincinnati, "you would think 
they don’t believe anybody is anything. 
It’s dehumanizing.” 

“The old fan yelled, ‘Kill the um- 
pire!’ ” says Dr. Arnold Beisser, a Los 
Angeles psychiatrist who is a student of 
fan behavior. “The new fan tries to do 
it.” 

The recent nastiness is variously 
blamed on increased drinking in stadi- 
ums, on young persons accustomed to 
venting their emotions publicly and with- 
out restraint and to a general breakdown 
in manners throughout the country. But 
there has been beer in the ball parks for 
years and the owners themselves have 
long courted the young crowd. Can it 
simply be the national mood? 

“That some incidents seem more out- 
rageous and sometimes criminal now is 
probably little more than a reflection of 
the times,” says Dick Beardsley, a long- 
time sports reporter now with the Atlanta 
Journal. "Anti-Establishment feelings 
have run strong in recent years, not so 
much in the number of people who feel 
them as in the expression their feelings 
take. Pranks have become less innocent. 
Now if you're going to exhibit displea- 
sure, it seems fashionable to do so in a 
manner more shocking than in the past. 
It is no longer enough to run onto the 
held and try to shake hands with a play- 


er or to sit in your seat and be satished 
with a simple boo.” 

There is also the suggestion of some- 
thing perhaps more ominous — an alien- 
ation of affections between fan and ath- 
lete. The modern fan does not take his 
rebuffs lightly. The athlete who pushes 
past an autograph-seeker is creating, to 
some degree, an enemy. The player who 
callously jumps leagues in quest of even 
richer rewards, can only disillusion the 
fan who might naively consider him be- 
holden to the old hometown. And when 
a baseball player announces, as Chica- 
go's Dick Allen has, that the game for 
him is merely a job, the fan begins to 
question whether his own loyalty has not 
been misplaced. 

In his defense, the athlete-businessman 
is merely portraying himself as just an- 
other working stiff with the same prob- 


lems, the same aspirations, the same ca- 
pacity for greed as the next fellow. But it 
is just possible that though the athlete 
now sees himself, in his interminable 
financial haggling with the owners, as 
anti-Establishment, the fan sees him, 
with his huge salary, as only another 
member of the Establishment. 

“Sports and the rest of society,” says 
Dr. Beisser, “are mirrors of one anoth- 
er. The sports fan reflects society’s dis- 
satisfactions — a disillusionment, for ex- 
ample, with materialism.” 

And what, in the name of Mammon, 
is more rampant in sports today than 
materialism? 

It is a dilemma, .one that threatens the 
basis of spectator sports. The ball park 
was once a place to escape the pressures 
and violence of life outside. Now, it 
seems, there is no escape. *no 
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FLOW SWIFTLY, LITTLE CURRENT 

When they talk about class among the 3-year-olds, it almost always comes down to what happens in the Belmont 
Stakes. A mile and a half is the real test. Now everyone has a colt to talk about by WHITNEY TOWER 


J ust about the time George F. Seuf- 
fert’s band was warming up to too- 
tle its melancholy way through The Side- 
walks of New York at Belmont Park last 
Saturday, the sun made its first appear- 
ance in a day that had been as cloudy as 
the 3-year-old picture had been all sea- 
son. A few minutes later, his chestnut 
coat gleaming in the sunlight. Little Cur- 
rent raced to a seven-length victory in the 
Belmont Stakes to clear up that situation, 
too. Never mind the parade of 3-year- 
olds who had taken turns this year at the 
top of the heap. Little Current's decisive 
back-to-back triumphs in the Preakness 
and the Belmont mean one thing: he is 
the best. 

As he had three weeks earlier at Pim- 
lico, John Galbreath's son of Sea-Bird 
came from far back to catch Cannonade, 
the Kentucky Derby winner, in the 


stretch and gallop on to his imposing 
margin of victory — coincidentally, the 
same in both races. In the Belmont there 
may have been some slight feeling of sus- 
pense for a mile and a quarter of the mile 
and a half distance since Jockey Miguel 
Rivera kept Little Current far back in 
eighth place in the nine-horse field for 
most of the way. But when Little Cur- 
rent moved on the leaders in the stretch, 
the contest was over with a suddenness 
and a finality that left no questions un- 
answered. 

Belmont Day in New York does not 
inspire the high emotion and tear-jerk- 
ing sentimentality that grip audiences in 
various ways at Churchill Downs and 
Pimlico. No streakers — indeed, no spec- 
tators— inhabit the Belmont infield, 
where even the lawn sprinklers move in 
graceful, ballet-like circles. But w hat Bel- 


mont does have is a classic race in the 
European style, a test of both speed and 
stamina that separates the average stakes 
winner from a top horse. Winners win 
on merit, and losers lose for the same rea- 
son. As Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
New York Racing Association, said, 
“You have to have a hell of an excuse to 
have an excuse in the Belmont. It’s a long 
way to go." 

Vanderbilt is more than a casually in- 
terested party: 21 years ago his Native 
Dancer came back after losing the Der- 
by to win both the Preakness and Bel- 
mont. And last Saturday Vanderbilt 
could take pride in watching Little Cur- 
rent, a great-grandson of Native Danc- 
er, and Jolly Johu, a grandson, finish one- 
two in the Belmont. Had he not suffered 
a bumping accident in the Derby 21 years 


Driving through the stretch. Little Current showed impressive speed coming from far off the pace to win going away by seven lengths. 




ago. Native Dancer might have wrapped 
up a Triple Crown of his own, and had 
Little Current not been bounced around 
in the early stages of this year's crowded 
Derby he might now be the I Oth Triple 
Crown winner. Instead, he joins Native 
Dancer. Nashua and Damascus among 
Derby losers who fought back in the 
Preakness and Belmont to top the 3-year- 
old division. 

When Little Current slipped through 
an almost nonexistent hole on the rail to 
win the Preakness, his victory was con- 
vincing. And yet there were doubters 
who claimed with logic, “If he hadn't 
gotten through, he would have had to go 
very wide and he never would have made 
it." Even Owner Gal breath belonged to 
that school, saying on Belmont Day, 
"When you have to change stride and 
direction in midstretch, you're doomed.” 

Some trainers, not completely sold on 
Little Current because of his in-and-out 
early-season record, suggested that he 
might have caught exactly his kind of 
track, the wet-fast Pimlico strip, in the 
Preakness, and that on a dry-fast Bel- 
mont surface — just the kind Cannonade 
loves — it might be another story. 



Woody Stephens, Cannonade's train- 
er. felt that way. "I beat Little Current 
every time we met until he caught that 
track at Pimlico," he said. "Little Cur- 
rent was stopping in the Blue Grass when 
I beat him with Judger. Still, who’s to 
say Cannonade won't stop, trying to get 
a mile and a half." Stephens had other 
worries, too. Cannonade’s Derby and 
Preakness jockey. Angel Cordero, was 
found guilty of some rodeo tactics in a 
pre-Belmont race and was given a sus- 
pension that cost him the mount on the 
Derby winner. After a bothersome pe- 
riod in which Cordero drove around Bel- 
mont in his Cadillac telling everyone 
from the stewards to the manure collec- 
tors that he was heading for the Supreme 
Court to have the verdict reversed, the 
jockey finally realized that Stephens 
would stick by the stewards’ decision and 
use Panamanian Jorge Velasquez as his 
replacement. Velasquez was delighted at 
his big chance, but spent most of the week 
figuring out what to say if Cannonade 
were beaten and he got the blame. That's 
all right, Jorge. Not Cordero — or even 
Eddie Arcaro — could have won this Bel- 
mont on Cannonade. Just as Stephens 
half-feared. Cannonade did stop and fad- 
ed to third. 

Everyone had figured the early speed 
would come from Hudson County, who 
had run so commcndably to be second 
in the Derby, and Jolly Johu, who had 
first led and then held on so well to be 
fourth in the Preakness. They were part- 
ly correct. Jolly Johu did set the pace, 
but Hudson County stumbled slightly 
coming away from the gate and could 
never really get in the hunt. Instead, it 
was Shady Character, usually at his best 
on the turf, who joined Jolly Johu until 
Velasquez, noting the slow early tempo, 
decided to move up sooner than planned 
with Cannonade. Little Current, mean- 
while, was in eighth place, cooling it 
along the rail, giving his supporters the 
first twinges of anxiety. But Little Cur- 
rent, even though next to last, was clos- 
er to the pace and faster than usual. Ear- 
lier, trainer Lou Rondinello had said, 
“I’m not really worried because I feel 
that if he has it in a race, he can come 
from anywhere and win.” 

And come from anywhere — not quite 
nowhere — is what he did. When Rivera 
got into his colt, the response was im- 
mediate and authoritative. Cannonade 
was about to take the lead from Jolly 
Johu at the top of the stretch, but Little 



In victory: a genial owner, a happy jockey. 


Current was ready to take both of them. 
"I told my jock to go outside in the 
stretch and not mess around with tired 
horses that might be stopping in front of 
him,” said Rondinello. Rivera himself 
noted, "I got away with going inside 
once — in the Preakness but 1 wasn’t 
about to take a chance on trying it 
again.” 

Little Current moved to the outside as 
they passed the quarter pole; Rivera 
whipped his mount and the race was 
over. As his victims faltered in pursuit. 
Little Current uncorked a 24-sccond last 
quarter — the time of the race was a mod- 
erate 2:205, more than five seconds slow- 
er than Secretariat’s record — to open 
seven lengths on Jolly Johu, who dis- 
played courage and stamina in coming on 
again in the last strides to nip Cannonade 
by a nose. The thoroughly exhausted 
Derby winner had q three-quarter-length 
margin over Rube the Great. Behind 
Rube came Kin Run, Shady Character, 
Hudson County. Sea Songster and Bold 
and Fancy. As Alfred Vanderbilt had 
predicted, nobody had an excuse. 

Little Current, named for the small 
town in Ontario where the Galbreaths 
keep a fishing cabin, is due for a rest un- 
til the Aug. 1 7 Travers at Saratoga. "The 
greatest thing about his Belmont victo- 
ry," said Galbreath, "is that he didn't 
let down all the people who said such nice 
things about him after the Preakness. 
There's always pressure on you when you 
have the favorite in a big race, but hon- 
estly, it's not the purse I worry about or 
the opposition as much as it is people 
who like racing and who put their con- 
fidence in your horse." 

Then Galbreath added, "We've all 
been saying for months how the 3-ycar- 
old picture was all mixed up. I wouldn't 
say it was that confusing right now, 
would you?" end 
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HUFFING, PUFFING 
AND PUNCHING 



The flesh was a bit weaker but the spirit 
was still willing. Jake LaMotta struck his 
Bronx Bull stance and said, "Come on, hit 
me. ’ But Freddie Russo stayed out of the 
picture. 'Not for charity, not for nothing 
will / go near that animal,' he said. 


Once 126 pounds and featherweight cham- 
pion of all the world, Willie Pep (right) was 
still the Wlll-o' -the- Wisp against Ike Wil- 
liams, who used to rule the lightweights. 
Since both were among the fanciest boxers 
In the game, each dared a few pirouettes. 


One could squint and almost see them the way they once were, cleaving the air 
with mighty blows, weaving and dancing so effortlessly. Never mind those touch- 
es of gray at the temples, the hint of jowl or bit of belly; after all, ain’t a guy got a 
right to ease off training after all this time? The thing was that they were back, 
almost as beautiful as they used to be when the world cheered them on, and it did 
a fan’s heart proud to see the old gang. The occasion was a benefit for the Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. Heart Fund, subtitled “The Anniversary Waltz,” and in such a setting 
one would never smite a former foe. As Billy Graham warned Joey Giardello, a 
man he fought three times, “Lissen, don’t hit me in the mouth. I got $900 worth 
of crockery in there now." Ever a gentleman, Joey hit him in the belly. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS by iohn iacono 


Reviving their oldtime rivalry (Billy won one. 
Joey two), Graham (left) and Glardello dis- 
played a dramatic pastiche of hammed-up 
aggressiveness, right down to this mock as- 
sault on the ref after Joey whomped his pa! 
just a touch too hard in the breadbasket. 



Both a welter and a middleweight — and a 
champion at both — Carmen Basilio battled 
nephew Billy Backus, a practicing pugilist, 
to a gentle draw. At the bell It appeared 
that the best-conditioned man in the ring 
was Jersey Joe Walcott, sleek at 60. 






FLYING 
HIGH FOR 
TENNESSEE 


A steeplechaser and a sprinter led an 
army of Volunteers past UCLA to the 
NCAA track and field championship 

by PAT PUTNAM 


I t was only 15 inches, but it was the 
difference between finishing fifth in 
the triple jump and finishing second. 
Fifth place gave Clarence Taylor and his 
UCLA teammates two points instead of 
the eight that second would have yield- 
ed, and the difference of six points meant 
that Tennessee beat out UCLA for the 
NCAA track and field championship in 
hot and muggy Austin, Texas last week, 
60 to 56. Among the losers, along with 
the runner-up Uclans, Brigham Young 
and tough little North Carolina Central, 
you might add the U.S. Olympic team, 
which could find itself ravaged by the 
NCAA’s decision to allow athletes who 
are professionals in other fields to com- 
pete in this amateur showdown. 

The International Amateur Athletic 
Federation, the worldwide track and field 
authority, has a rule against amateurs 
and pros mixing in competition, and that 
august body is expected to take a dim 
view of the NCAA’s new, lenient ap- 
proach. At Austin the NCAA opened the 
door to Northeast Missouri State quar- 
ter-miler Larry Jones and to UCLA dis- 
cus thrower Roger Freberg, both of 
whom recently signed professional foot- 
ball contracts. 

The IAAF rule states that anyone com- 
peting in the same meet with a profes- 


Doug Brown paces Tennessee teammate Ron 
Addison over Jump on way to one-two finish. 






sional will no longer be considered an 
amateur, and please don't bother show- 
ing up at any future Olympics. At the 
moment, the AAU, which would have to 
tile a charge with the IAAF before the 
international body could act, says only 
that it is investigating, and there was a 
hope in Austin that the probe would go 
on and on until it died quietly of old age. 

“All this publicity is giving me the 
shaft," said Jones, who signed with the 
New' York Giants. He is the finest quar- 
ter-milcr in the U.S. and won at Austin 
in 45.5. "Everybody keeps asking, ‘Who 
is Larry Jones and where is Northeast 
Missouri'? And what's all this trouble he's 
causing'?' They're making me feel like I 
committed some sacrilegious sin. If there 
was a sin, it was ignorance. Nobody told 
me about this international rule. If they 
had, I wouldn't have signed.” 

To a man, the athletes at Austin ig- 
nored the professional-amateur rule and 
went about the business of deciding a na- 
tional collegiate champion. "The Olym- 
pics have always been a big part of my 
life," said UCLA quartcr-milcr Bonny 
Brown, "but now I couldn't care less if I 


Cummings beats tired Waldron ( left) in mile. 


ever run in them. They're too political." 
His was an almost universal sentiment. 
Because it was possible that the IAAF 
might crack down only on those who 
competed against either of the two pros, 
UCLA Coach Jim Bush gave hisquarter- 
milers the choice of withdrawing. They 
all declined. 

“1 asked Dr. LeRoy Walker, continued 




Despite furor caused by his professional status. Larry Jones is unruffled winner In 440. 


TENNESSEE continued 


my coach, and he said it would be O.K. 
to compete." said North Carolina Cen- 
tral's Julius Sang, a Kenyan quarter- 
miler who was one of more than 70 for- 
eign athletes participating in the NCAA 
championship. "I took his word. But if 
they find out I ran in a meet with a pro- 
fessional footballer, it will be up to him 
to go to Kenya and explain that I was 
running for my university and was ig- 
norant about it. If we athletes tried to 
explain, I don’t think our officials would 
buy it.” 

Contaminated or not, the runners and 
jumpers and throwers soon got down to 
the serious business of squabbling over 
the title that UCLA had won the last 
three years. ''You can throw the form 
charts away,” said Tennessee Coach Stan 
Huntsman. '“There are too many little 
schools with a few good individuals who 
can hurt you, and you never know when 
it will happen. It’s luck. Some guy from a 
little school might hurt you in an event 
you figured to do well in, or he might do 
it to one of the other favorites.” 

Tennessee, which finished fifth a year 
ago, showed the strongest balance. The 
Volunteers expected a big win from Doug 
Brown in the steeplechase, some key 
points from Reggie Jones, the powerful 
freshman sprinter, and then hoped to 
nickel-and-dimc their rivals to death w ith 
seconds and thirds and fifths in a num- 
ber of other events. But a week earlier. 
Brown, the best steeplechaser the U.S. 
has ever had, injured his left big toe. At 
first it was feared broken, but it was 
found to be only hyperextended. 

On Thursday, the first of the three days 
of competition, Brown breezed through 
his qualifying heat. Since Brown looked 
so good and the steeplechase final wasn't 
until Saturday, Huntsman decided he 
would gamble and use his senior ace in 
Friday's six mile, too. Everything seemed 
to be working out when Reggie Jones up- 
set favored Steve Williams of San Jose 
State in the 100 final. "That hurt,” said 
UCLA's Bush. "We had hoped Williams 
would win both the 100 and 220; we don't 
have any sprinters of our own who could 
stop Jones.” 

But Tennessee’s gamble on Brown 
failed. Halfway through the six mile, 
which was won by John Ngcno of Wash- 
ington State and Kenya, Brown faltered, 

UCLA missed key points in the pole vault, won 
by Oregon State's high-handed Ed Lipscomb. 


slowed and limped from the track. "For 
three miles 1 felt real good,” he said. 
"Then in one lap it happened. 1 felt aw- 
fully tired. The heat radiating from the 
track was terrible. At first I thought I’d 
forget about winning and just try for 
some points. Then I began to feel worse 
and finally I decided 1 had better quit and 
save myself for the steeple. That's a sure 
win, and we need the 10 points. 1 don’t 
feel l have anything to prove as an in- 
dividual. Here the team comes first." 

Brown's bad toe was swollen and gray 
after the race, and he spent the night with 
it packed in ice. The next day he wiggled 
the toe and said, "It feels good enough 
to win. I don't care what happens to it 
afterwards." That news cheered Hunts- 
man, who had spent a dismal morning 
watching an expected six points in the 
javelin dwindle to none. In the stadium, 
Bush picked out a seat high up and away 
from the crowd and sat down to watch 
his pole vaulters. The Bruins had three 
men in the finals, expected 12 points and 
hoped for more. Even so. Bush knew this 
was where disaster could strike. In the 
previous two NCAA championships, the 
Uclans’ FrancoisTracanelli, a 1 7'9*/i" se- 
nior vaulter from Evry, France, had not 
scored a single point. 

"This event is hairy," the UCLA 
coach said. "You never know what hap- 
pens. If we don't get at least 12 points 
here, we’re dead.” 

Down on the field, Ron Mooers, 
UCLA's second-best vaulter, passed at 
16 feet, and Bush leaped to his feet. 
"What’s he doing!" he screamed. "His 
best is only 17 feet and he’s passing only 
a foot under it. These guys are driving 
me up a wall.” 

Sitting back down, the UCLA coach 
pulled out a wrinkled piece of yellow pa- 
per. It was his form chart. Two of the 
teams, UTEP and Oregon Slate, had 
been crossed out. Three others — UCLA, 
Brigham Young and Tennessee — re- 
mained, and in a new column he had 
inked in North Carolina Central. 

"Right now, I figure Central is going 
to win it. They’re in great shape. I don't 
mind losing to them, but the thing that 
hurts is that they’ll beat our mile-relay 
team, which means our streak of five 
straight mile-relay wins will end. And to 
a bunch of Kenyans, not Americans. 1 
don’t see why we have to compete against 
the Kenya Olympic team when we're try- 
ing to win a U.S. collegiate champion- 
ship. And it's going to get worse. Next 
continued 




Extra Milds. 13 mg. "tar." 0 .9 mg. nicotine.- Filter Kings. 
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Spend a milder moment 
with Raleigh. 

And discover really satisfying tobacco taste. 


Introducing 
Raleigh Extra Milds 

Mild natural flavor 
Lowered tar 


You're ready for action anytime 
with this 17 jewel Sea Hunter 
watch by Bulova. Water and 
shock resistant, unbreakable 
mainspring. Yours for free B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra 
on every pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1 000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 

Box 12. Louisville, Ky. 40201. . 
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Four tasteful things to enjoy life with. 
One comes in a glass, three with a coupon. 



What's more enjoyable than a whisky thaft always in good taste? Thaft why 
Windsor People include Windsor Canadian in every social occasion. Ife the 
smoothest whisky ever to come out of Canada! 
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Great catch! This Minn Kota electric 
fishing motor even hasa light for night- 
time fishing trips. Windsor People find 
it small enough to fit a car trunk, light 
enough to carry. See details at right. 


events, or for girl-watching! See details at right. 
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Take 1! Movies get professional with this 
Argus/Cosina movie camera Fast lens cap- 
tures even the happy, active Windsor People 
Has many extras found on cameras twice the 
price. See details at right. 
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From the 
whisky that's 
very remarkably 
priced, three 
very remarkable 
offers. 


Argus/Cosina XL Movie Camera. 

Indoor movies with 
out movie lights 
Very fast 1/1.2 
lens, focuses from 
5 feet to infinity, 
letachable pistol grip, 
through-the-lens meter- 
ing, that uses film with 

ASA speeds of 25 to 

160 . including new high-speed Ektachrome. 
Many, many extras that are found on more 
expensive cameras Retail: $249.95 With 
coupon: $179.95. 

Model 35 Electric Fishing M j — 

Motor by Minn Kota. 

3-speed motor. 10-position *■ 

bracket, double clamps, 30 I 

chrome shaft, twist-grip thrust ^ 
control, forward-reverse switch 
on head and low amp night light 
for nighttime fishing. Small 
enough to fit in car trunk. Light 
irry Retail $79 95 
With coupon: $59.95. 

Empire #253 7x-15x, 35mm 
Manual Zoom by JASON. _ 

It’s like having nine binoculars in one. Rower- 
ful lever zoom gives you full range of power 
from 7x to 15x. Finger- 
tip change for 7. 8 or 9 
power lor full viewing 
a field of view of 
300' at 7x at 1,000 
yards then ZOOM 
j lOx to 15x for close- 
I ups. Lightweight and 
compact plus fully 
coated optical system and 35mm objectives. 
Flexomatic rubber eyecupsand a handsome, 
protective carrying case. Retail: $69.95 
With coupon: $49 95. 
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TENNESSEE continutd 

year the NCAAs will be the greatest in- 
ternational meet in the world.” 

Actually, there were only two Kenyans 
at North Carolina Central, half-milcr 
Robert Ouko and Sang, and at that mo- 
ment they and their teammates — NC'C 
brought only six athletes to Austin — 
were nursing a long list of injuries. “Ev- 
erybody is looking at us,” said NCC 
Coach Walker, "and that's nice. But we 
can't win now. We haven't got a whole 
body. Bui we aren't going to quit. They'll 
know we've been here.” On Friday, Cen- 
tral had picked up 10 points when 
Charles Foster won the high hurdles, 
and — on paper at least — was very much 
alive on Saturday. 

“Give them dudes one good shotput- 
ter or a discus man and they'd be out of 
sight," said Wayne Vandenburg. the for- 
mer UTEP coach. “Can you believe how 
tough those guys are?" But Dr. Walker 
was right. His runners were hurt and 
below par. 

The team race stayed close. UCLA got 
only I Oof the 12 points Bush had hoped 
for from the pole vault — Tracanelli was 
third and Mooers fourth — but the Cal- 
ifornians made up for that when Freberg, 
who hopes to play guard for the L.A. 
Rams, finished a gratifying second in the 
discus. Then Tennessee made its big 
move, Brow n and Ron Addison finishing 
one-two for I X points in the steeplechase. 
The teammates turned it on in the third 
lap and hustled away from any serious 
challenge. “Addison ran a perfect race," 
said Brown, "the same way he does in 
practice: right on my shoulder. I think 
he felt comfortable there. After the third 
lap I turned and yelled at him that we 
had it made." 

"I didn't hear him," said Addison, 
who finished second in 8:36.8 (to 
Brown's 8:36), nine seconds better than 
his previous best. “1 was too busy try ing 
to beat him." Tennessee picked up 
enough points a half hour later in the 
440-yard relay to go ahead of UCLA for 
the first time. The leaders marked time 
while Brigham Young's Paul Cummings 
scored his second straight victory over 
North Carolina's slumping Tony Wal- 
drop in the mile. Cummings' time was 
4:01.1 to Waldrop's third-place 4:02.3. 
“I guess that's it for me this year," Cum- 
mings said afterward. "Now I have to 
go to work to make some money this 
summer. I don't sec any way I can run 
in the AAU championships." 

Tennessee appeared to lock up the ti- 


tle when Willie Thomas blazed the last 
120 yards to beat Keith Francis of Bos- 
ton College in the half mile, and when 
Jones, running his I Olh race in three days, 
finished second to James Gilke of Fisk 
in the 220 (Steve Williams did not run). 
"I’m happy and I'm tired," said Jones. 
"Damn, 10 is a lot of races." 

Tennessee was finished now, with its 
60 points, and with only the mile relay 
and the triple jump left. UCLA, with 44, 
still had a slim chance. Bush had people 
in both events, although in the mile re- 
lay, usually its strongest event, UCLA 
did not have much hope. It had been 
pressed to make it into the finals. 

“I’ve changed the order and I'm hop- 
ing for the best." said Bush. “I've moved 
Benny Brown up lo second and pul Je- 
rome Walters third. I just hope Lynnsey 
Guerrero can keep from giving up too 
much on the lead leg and that Wallers is 
sucked along behind Benny. If Maxie 
Parks doesn't have too much ground to 
make up on the anchor, we could get 
some fairly big points." 

Running as he never had before, Guer- 
rero covered the opening leg in 48 flat, 
and Brown backed that up with a siz- 
zling 45.4. Then Walters turned in a 
47.9, and lo! Parks got the baton in third 
place only a few yards back of the lead- 
ers. "He blew past everyone," said Bush, 
as Parks, who had finished third to Lar- 
ry Jones in the quarter, raced home in 
45.3, running away from North Carolina 
Central's ailing Larry Black, the Olym- 
pic 20C-meter silver medalist. Suddenly 
UCLA had not only won its sixth straight 
NCAA mile relay, it was very much back 
in the team race. A third from Clarence 
Taylor in the triple jump would give 
the Bruins a tie, while a second or a first 
meant victory. 

Taylor had third place early in the 
going, but others passed him and he 
was back in fifth with only one jump 
remaining. Darkness was closing in when 
the 6' 4” UCLA sophomore began his 
final sprint down the runway. His stride 
was off. He chopped his steps, missed 
the takeolT board and ran through the 
sand, a scratch. His fifth-place effort of 
52' lO'/i " was good, only 15 inches short 
of that of Manhattan's Ken McBrydc. 
but it was not good enough. Tennessee 
had beaten UCLA. 

Then everyone packed up and went 
home, to wait and sec if they could ever 
again compete as amateurs. Except for 
their schools, of course. end 


CASE 427: PART II 

THE 

PAYOFF 

The story is sleazy , the testimony contradictory , the 
consequences degrading to all concerned. A 
detailed account of charges leveled against Long Beach 
Slate and an intimation that the problem at this university is 
the problem elsewhere in college sport 

by RAY KENNEDY 


W hen Long Beach State was cen- 
sured five months ago for rules 
violations committed during the reigns 
of Football Coach Jim Stangeland 
(1969-1973) and Basketball Coach Jerry 
Tarkanian (1968-1973), the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association took 
pains to point out that the stiff punish- 
ment imposed upon thc49ers — indefinite 
probation for not less than three years, 
exclusion from postseason games and 
NCAA television packages, cutbacks in 
scholarship allotments — was for mis- 
deeds that were "among the most se- 
rious we have ever considered." 

When the NCAA makes such a ruling 
(and it has cracked down on 150 other 
sports programs in the past, including 
Oklahoma football and North Carolina 
State basketball), it releases a cryptic 


"summary of violations," which is de- 
void of names and specifics. Here for the 
first time an NCAA case (this one iden- 
tified simply as No. 427) is particularized 
and the oft-expressed generalities of what 
is wrong with college sport today — 
unscrupulous recruiters, unsupervised 
boosters, disgruntled athletes, loose 
money and the desperate pressure to 
win arc deciphered in human terms. 
Here are often angry, sometimes contra- 
dictory, occasionally eloquent stories of 
payoffs, bribery, intimidation, fixed 
grades, free apartments and phony jobs 
in one college program. And there is one 
consistently repealed complaint: Why 
don't they go after the big guys? 

Of the 74 violations charged against 
l.ang Beach Slate, six are general repri- 
mands, nine involve free lodging for ath- 


letes, primarily in the oceanfront Pacific 
Holiday Towers, for periods of a few days 
up to several months, and 13 cover the most 
common major infraction in college 
sports free transportation. Minus those 
28 violations, the 46 remaining divide into 
23 eat h against the foot hall and hash el- 
hall programs. 

Of the 23 football violations, five involve 
Linebacker Charles Lewis. 

Specifically, it is charged that early in 
1971, while Lewis was attending San 
Francisco City College, he received cred- 
it for courses at Long Beach State with- 
out being required to attend class or 
complete assignments: that, without his 
knowledge, during the same period he 
was also given credit at two other schools 
under a similar bogus arrangement: that 
on three occasions his relatives were giv- 
en free motel rooms when they attended 
home football games; and that he was 
given spending money by an assistant 
coach and a Long Beach booster. Rus- 
sell Guivcr. 

The NCAA box score on Lewis, the 
quadruple-threat scholar, is impressive. 
While earning 12 credits at San Francis- 
co Ci ty College, he was a Iso ga i n i n g seven 
from Long Beach Slate, five from Los 
Angeles State and three from Azusa Pa- 
cific College. Without ever once attend- 
ing such courses as "Golf," "Advanced 
Modern Techniques of Coaching Basket- 
ball" and "Officiating Men's Spring 
Sports," Lewis was given straight A's. 

Says Lewis: "On my first visit to Long 
Beach. Miller and Klu [Assistant Coach- 
es Bill Miller and Mike Kuklenski] met 
me at the airport and said, 'Oh, here’s 
some spending money,' and they gave me 
S35. When we got to the motel they gave 
me another SI 5. I thought, wow, these 
are outta-sight coaches. When they were 
showing me around the Student Union, 
I saw this white jacket with the Long 
Beach name on it, size 46, and they 
bought it for me for SI 6." 

Says Miller: "It was only a T shirt, a 
S2 thing." 

Says Lewis: "When I got back to San 
Francisco City College and decided to 
slay and get my JC degree. Miller and 
Coach Stangeland flew in from Long 
Beach and cracked up a deal right there 
at the airport. If I signed, I wouldn’t have 
to go to school at Long Beach the first 
semester, just come for spring practice 
and they would take care of the grades. 
So I signed. They were buying me and 
they were buying grades. 

ronlinued 
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“They mailed me my SI 10 scholarship 
checks each monlh but I had to sign for 
the last one so I Hew down. They reim- 
bursed nic for the ticket and after I 
picked up my check l flew back. I was in 
l.ong Beach about two hours. 

“When I came down for spring prac- 
tice I moved in with Russ Guiver. Man, 
he had some crib. I had my own bed- 
room with a color TV and everything. 
Russ used to drive his Lincoln to prac- 
tice every day and he always brought his 
little black checkbook. The most I ever 
hit him for was S50 because I was mel- 
low with the dude. After I enrolled. Mil- 
ler gave me a telephone credit card num- 
ber to use and 1 had a job as a janitor at 
the Student Union for SI20 a monlh but 
most of the time I wasn't there. 

“When the NCAA came around, the 
coaches told us to be cool and not to say 
anything, but some of us started talking 
about the way ballplayers were being 
used and we decided to burn the coach- 
es. Stangeland and his boys wanted to 
get on the map fast. Well, they got there 
all right, but not the way they wanted. ' 

Minus the five Lewis charges , the re- 
maining 18 against football include six 
involving ardent 49c r fan Russell Guiver. 

Specifically, it is charged that Guiver, 
catering primarily to three star running 
backs, lent Leon Burns S800, Terry Met- 
calf $400 and cosigned a S250 promissory 
note for Jim Kirby: that he paid ofl - the 
balance of a Kirby loan while he was a 
prospect: and that he lent prospect Cal- 
vin Jones, a JC defensive back now with 
the Denver Broncos, about S 100 on two 
occasions to make car payments. 

Says Guiver, president of the Signal 
Mortgage Co. and a devout Christian 
Scientist who lived until recently in a five- 
bedroom house one block from the Long 
Beach campus: "My wife always want- 
ed a boardinghouse and she got it. Our 
home was open to everyone. My wife 
kept a scrapbook of all the players who 
stayed with us. We didn't know it was 
wrong. 

"When one defensive back wanted to 
move his girl friend in. we pul our foot 
down. We told him that he cither had to 
get married or leave. So we had a nice 
little wedding right there in our home. 
It’s tough to turn people down. I guess 
I'm a softie. That Kirby could come up 
with the darndcst stories for needing 
money. I began to get suspicious when 
his grandmother died for the third time. 

“I usually gave in but I didn't always 
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feel good about it. I helped Metcalf buy 
a car, a S 1,200 Plymouth Fastback, but 
I would never do it again. I learned that 
you deprive a man of his dignity and his 
individuality when you do things like 
that. I got emotionally involved, I guess. 
I got caught up in the glamour and the 
publicity and the ego thing. But I'm out 
of the program now and I’m very dis- 
illusioned. It's not a sport anymore.” 

Minus the six Guiver charges, the re- 
maining 12 against football include six 
involving AH- America Running Back Leon 
Burns. 

Specifically, it is charged that Burns 
was given up to S275 a month to assist 
in the payment of rent; that he and his 
wife were given cash for various purpos- 
es; that Assistant Coach Miller offered 
him improper inducements, including a 
job for his wife and additional financial 
aid for housing: that his household goods 
were stored for approximately one 
month in a storage area ow ned bv Head 
Coach Stangeland: that Miller assisted 
him in moving his furniture free of 
charge: and that his car was repaired free 
by a booster. 

Says Burns, who like Terry Metcalf is 
now' a back for the St. Louis Cardinals: 
“I feel that I was exploited and cheated 
out of a lot of money. I'm writing a book 
on the subject.” 

Says Diahan Burns, a w isp of a wom- 
an who married Burns in 1968 and was 
separated from him last December: 
"They didn't recruit Leon. They recruit- 
ed me. When they brought me down for 
a weekend, I told Miller that I was mak- 
ing S500 a month in Oakland and that 
they'd have to get me a job in Long Beach 
for at least that much. He said no prob- 
lem. He also agreed to take care of our 
moving expenses and getting us a house. 
So I said O.K., but just put it all down 
in writing, and he did.” 

Says Miller: "That's ridiculous! A guy 
would be crazy to put anything like that 
in writing. 1 did get Diahan a job at Mc- 
Donnell Douglas for S580 a month. All 
coaches do things like that." 

Says Diahan: "They got us a two-bed- 
room house in Lakewood. It came with 
an apartment and we rented it to Curtis 
Biggers, a wide receiver. He was paying 
us and we were paying nothing. If l need- 
ed money for groceries or anything I went 
to Miller. He never turned me down be- 
cause with that signed paper I had a hold 
on him. I never felt like I was asking for 
too much. They were killing Leon, mak- 


ing him carry the ball 40 times a game. 
They look more from us than they gave." 

Minus the six Burns charges, the re- 
maining six against football include one 
involving Booster John Read. 

Specifically, it is charged that Readco- 
signed a 5500 promissory note for Jim 
Kirby to buy a car. 

Says John Read, a wealthy realtor and 
the former president of the 49er Touch- 
down Club: "I helped Kirby get a loan 
but believe me ours was a penny-ante 
business compared with the big-money 
operations going on in Los Angeles. I 
know because I'm a member of USC's 
Cardinal and Gold Club. 

"We always told the players, if there 
is anything we can do, let us know. We 
didn't want to see them sufTcr. I pul up a 
little money to bring Tight End Leanel 
Jones' girl friend down from San Fran- 
cisco. He was just lonely. Before a big 
San Diego State game I offered the de- 
fensive team S5 for every time they 
sacked the quarterback or intercepted a 
pass. After the game I slipped Terry Met- 
calf and John Turner, a tight end, SI0. 
They do those kind of things all the time 
in the Southwest Conference.” 

Says Kirby, now in market research at 
IBM in Los Angeles: "I got S50 a touch- 
down and SI a yard. I had a job at a truck- 
ing company that I didn't have to go to 
that paid me 5250 a monlh. I lived in 
Long Beach for three years and never 
paid rent. One vacation break I went to 
Acapulco on the money I was making. I 
took a pay cut coming to IBM. 

"When I wanted something I always 
went to Stangeland. It was a straight 
business deal, like a pro situation. I came 
out of it better prepared for life than I 
would have if I'd gone through a legit 
situation. I learned that if people have 
money and they want a winner, they'll 
pay for it. If you project that out into 
life, that's the way it is." 

Says Stangeland: "My major criticism 
of the NCAA is that they never checked 
the credibility of the disgruntled athletes 
they investigated. Kirby, their star wit- 
ness, was arrested for 62 traffic cita- 
tions. Had they bothered to check, they 
would have found a lot of other things." 

Minus the Read violation, the remaining 
five against football charge : that as a pros- 
pect Calvin Jones was enrolled at l.ong 
Beach City College free of charge: that 
in 1969 Gary Wright, then the 49er sports 
information director, cosigned a 5400 
promissory note for Tight End John T ur- 


ner lo enable him to buy a 1966 Pontiac 
and that Wright later paid foraSIOpark- 
ing ticket for Turner: that as a prospect 
in 1971 Terry Metcalf and his girl friend 
were given free room and board for a 
week in several motels. 

About the promissory note, Gary 
Wright says: "Stangeland asked me to 
cosign the note. I told him I preferred 
not to but he came back again and said 
they couldn’t get anyone else. I was 23, 
just married and new on the job. So I 
signed. Then, after Turner let a parking 
ticket lapse, the police appeared at my 
door with a warrant for my arrest and 
you're darn right 1 paid the ticket.*’ 

About the motels, Stangeland says: 
"A couple of Oklahoma State recruiters 
were trying to steal Metcalf. So we hid 
him. We moved him. Moved him again. 
All we were doing was playing hide-and- 
seek.” 

The final football violation charges 
that in March 1973 Long Beach players 
participated in an out-of-season practice. 

Says Stangeland: "I’m certain that af- 
ter a soccer class or something some of 
our coaches got exuberant and threw a 
pass pattern.” Actually, the NCAA was 
referring to an afternoon when one of its 
investigators, masquerading as a basket- 
ball player on an outdoor court next to 
the practice field, witnessed a full-fledged 
football drill. 

Minus the 23 football charges, the re- 
maining 23 against the bask ethall program 
of Coach Jerry Tarkanian include 14 in- 
volving fraudulent test scores. 

Specifically, it is charged that Assistant 
Coach Ivan Duncan arranged to have a 
stand-in take entrance exams for high 
school All-America Roscoe Pondexter 
and for Glenn McDonald, both starters 
on the 1974 Long Beach team, for George 
Gervin. who transferred to Eastern 
Michigan in the fall of 1970 after spend- 
ing two homesick weeks on campus, and 
for Ernie Douse, who dropped out of 
school after his sophomore year at Long 
Beach. 

Says Duncan: "Did they lake the test? 
I don’t know. I didn't go into the room 
with them.” 

Pondexter and McDonald signed af- 
fidavits saying that they took the test. 
Gervin says, "1 didn’t want to take it but 
they made me.” Douse told the NCAA 
that "an intelligent-looking short guy, a 
senior or a grad student, with glasses 
and red-tinted hair, whose first name is 
Bob and whose last name is either French 


or Italian." took the test in his place. 

The number of charges relating to the 
fraudulent test scores is deceiving in that 
the four separate incidents, applied in 
overlapping ways that arc peculiar to 
NCAA rules, multiply amoeba-like into 
14 violations. The NCAA evidence in- 
cludes contradictory testimony by some 
of the players and supporting reports by 
a handwriting analyst and a test psychol- 
ogist, but the case lost credence three 
weeks ago when a state-appointed official 
presiding at a court-ordered campus 
hearing dismissed the charges against 
Glenn McDonald because of insufficient 
evidence. 

Minus the 14 fraudulent test charges, 
the remaining nine against basketball in- 
clude three involving Gervin. 

Specifically, it is charged that Gervin. 
who was the ABA’s fourth-highest scor- 
er this season with the San Antonio 
Spurs, and his friend Leslie Martin, a 
football player, spent approximately two 
weeks in Long Beach in July 1970; that 
Assistant Coach Duncan improperly in- 
duced Gervin \o attend Long Beach State 
by offering to place his brother Claude 
in Compton College and to arrange a 
football scholarship for Martin: and that 
Gervin took part in an illegal tryout in 
the presence of Duncan. 

Says Duncan: "If a kid visits a school 
and he's a chemistry student, he checks 
out the lab. Well, the gym is a basket- 
ball player's lab and believe me they 
check it out. It goes on everywhere. All 
the kids travel with their gear.” 

Minus the three Gervin violations, five 
of the remaining six against basketball 
charge: that five players received expens- 
es to accompany the team to playoffs and 
on road trips when they were not eligi- 
ble; that as prospects Douse and Pon- 
dexter were illegally employed at a sum- 
mer sports camp on the Long Beach 
campus: that Tarkanian gave Douse S35 
spending money at the 1971 Dapper Dan 
Roundball Classic in Pittsburgh; and 
that in 1972 Tarkanian promised Eugene 
Short, a high school All-America from 
Mississippi, that his family would be 
moved to Long Beach and that a job 
would be found for his mother. 

Says Tarkanian: "We always took our 
scholarship kids along to the NCAA 
playoffs lo practice with the varsity, We 
didn't know that was wrong. There were 
NCAA officials all over the place. Why 
didn't somebody tell us it was wrong? I 
was not involved in the summer camp. 


All hiring was done through the athletic 
department, not the coaching staff. To 
my knowledge this is not a violation. I 
never gave Douse any money in Pitts- 
burgh or anywhere else. As for Eugene 
Short, I totally deny the charge. Eugene's 
mother denies it and his family adviser 
denies it." 

The last of the 74 violations charges: 
that as a junior. All-America Ed Ratleff 
flew to Miami on April 2, 1971 at the ex- 
pense of the Indiana Pacers to negotiate 
a contract and then was permitted to play 
for the 49ers in his senior year. 

Says Don Dyer, president of the 49er 
Athletic Foundation and an attorney 
who represents Ratleff and 30 other pro 
athletes: "I flew with Eddie to Miami and 
paid for the ticket, not the Pacers, and 
Eddie reimbursed me when he turned 
pro. That's a violation, but I'd do the 
same thing today. It's brutal sending a 
kid alone to negotiate a contract. He'd 
be eaten alive. If I hadn't gone along, Ed- 
die would have signed and gotten one- 
fourth of what he eventually got from the 
Houston Rockets. 

"The selective enforcement of the 
NCAA burns me. For example, in his ju- 
nior year there was a story on the front 
page of the Los Angeles Times about Bill 
Walton and his "godfather,’ Sam Gilbert, 
talking over a contract with the 76ers. I 
don't know what the difference is except 
that Walton gets the Sullivan Award for 
best amateur athlete and we get put on 
probation.” 

Contrary to loeker-room whispers, the 
NCAA men responsible for putting Long 
Beach on probation were not issued tar 
and feathers. The chief investigator in 
Case No. 427 was David Bcrst. 27. bright, 
articulate and still brimming with ideals 
after two years on the beat. He played 
and coached basketball at MacMurray 
under Bill Wall, a crusader for a clean- 
up of college recruiting. "We are 
upstanding people," says Bcrst, "trying 
to do the right thing.” Bcrst was assisted 
for a short period by Lester Burks, 38, a 
former Grumbling basketball player who 
toured for six years with the Harlem Ma- 
gicians. "Sonic of the black athletes I 
talked to," he says, "used the ghetto 
thing as a crutch, but I've been there and 
it's not an excuse for anything except im- 
proving yourself." 

The NCAA investigators apparently 
were unremitting as well as righteous. 
"The NCAA talked to me four times." 
says Roscoe Pondexter. "The black dude 
continued 


27 


[Burks] kept saying stuff like, "Tell us 
what wc want to know and we won’t give 
them enough to convict you.’ Man, they 
scared me. They enjoyed trying to make 
you contradict yourself." 

Says Burks: "Ordinarily you don’t 
threaten a guy. you just lay out the con- 
sequences. But wc did put a little pres- 
sure on them about playing that final 
year.’’ Ernie Douse, who is now attend- 
ing Long Island University, got the mes- 
sage: "The NCAA guy promised me that 
I would be able to continue to play col- 
lege basketball if 1 told him everything I 
knew. I'm looking out for myself." 

While Bcrst and Burks were preparing 
Case No. 427, the principals went their 
various ways. In June 1972, after he 
"found Christ" at a presentation by the 
evangelical Athletes in Action, Assistant 
Coach Bill Miller left Stangeland’s staff 
to coach at Placer High School near Sac- 
ramento. That same month Ivan Dun- 
can, Tarkanian’s feisty chief recruiter, 
quit to coach at Scottsdale (Ariz.) Com- 
munity College. 

Tarkanian, who never lost a home 
game at Long Beach State while compil- 
ing a 122-20 record, stayed on to win his 
fifth straight conference title. Then on 
April I, 1973, after a brief bidding war 
in which an offer from the University of 
Nevada, Las Vegas— S22, 000 annual sal- 
ary, construction of a S100.000 house at 
cost, SI 0,000 for a TV show, SI 0,000 for 
services as "public relations consultant" 
to Caesars Palace (later changed to the 
Las Vegas Convention Center because of 
image problems), use of two new cars, 
free medical and dental benefits and a 
clothing allowance — finally proved too 
enticing, Tarkanian left the beach for the 
desert. 

Three weeks after Tarkanian arrived 
in Las Vegas, NCAA investigator Berst 
received a telephone call from Jim Har- 
rick, basketball coach at Morningsidc 
High School in Los Angeles, about that 
school’s All-America, Jackie Robinson. 
Excerpts: 

Harrick: He was recruited and signed 
a letter of intent to Las Vegas. . . . His 
mother was also given a trip over there. 
. . . She was treated very, very nicely and 
taken to the Bill Cosby Show. ... I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t want this to get out that 
I called but l don't feel that it is right. 
... I can’t prove it but there might be a 
little investigation." 

Berst: Wc certainly are interested. . . . 

Harrick: I’m certainly not bitter that 
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he's going there, but I'm certainly sure 
he will not get an education. . . . I'm go- 
ing to Utah State [next season]. I'll be 
the assistant up there and I didn't recruit 
Jackie. I was too close to him. ... I 
know what a lot of people say, maybe 
because 1 didn't get the kid. . . ." 

Three days later NCAA investigator 
Burks interrogated Jackie Robinson. 
"He wanted to know all of the schools I 
had visited," recalls Robinson. "When 
I mentioned Fresno State, he said, "1 hear 
they offered you the same thing they of- 
fered Roscoe Pondexter.' And I said, yes, 
they had offered my family a home to 
live in and me a car and extra cash. I men- 
tioned USC and they had offered trans- 
portation and extra cash. 

"Afterward, Coach Harrick told me, 
'You can still come to Utah State. Just 
mention to the NCAA man that Tarka- 
nian loaned you S5 or something like that 
while you were visiting.’ Then he showed 
me a letter of intent filled out for Utah 
State and said, "Sign this and wc can have 
that man take care of the rest.' ” 

Stangcland remained at Long Beach to 
the remorseful end. After turning the 
school's football fortunes around with a 
25-9-1 record and two conference titles 
in his first three seasons, he ended his 
coaching career with disappointing 5-6 
and 1-9-1 records. Upon resigning to go 
into business on Jan. 1, 1974, just five 
days before the NCAA pul thc49ers on 
probation, Stangeland summed up: 
"Some coaches stay around too long and 
I'm one of them." 

Among the hardest hit by the NCAA 
crackdown were Lute Olson. Tarka- 
nian's successor, and Athletic Director 
Lew Comer, who took the job in July 
1971. The fact that Olson's 49crs, 24-2 
last season, w ould have been strong con- 
tenders for the national championship 
made the NCAA ban on postseason play 
more difficult to bear. Calling his one- 
year stint at Long Beach State "a night- 
mare," Olson quit three months ago to 
become head coach at Iowa. Comer re- 
signed his AD post last month. 

In a bizarre twist, it is reported that 
NCAA investigator Berst has "informal- 
ly applied" for Comer's job. If he does 
move West, he would inherit the barren 
remains of his own handiwork. Roscoe 
Pondexter, and his brother Clifton, the 
nation's top freshman player last season, 
both filed letters of hardship and were 
claimed in the NBA's May 28 draft by 
the Boston Celtics and the Chicago Bulls 


respectively. Forty-Niner Guard Glenn 
McDonald also went to the Celtics. Tem- 
porarily, at least, the glory days at Long 
Beach State arc over. 

Out in the trenches, the recruiting wars 
rage on. It seemed appropriate that two 
months ago a college all-star game called 
the Pizza Hut Classic should have as its 
site Las Vegas. Amid the air of easy se- 
duction, the jingle-jangle of the slot ma- 
chines and synthetic opulence of the Las 
Vegas Hilton, the recruiters, agents, 
scouts and hustlers of all persuasions pa- 
trolling the lobby seemed in their cle- 
ment. Even college players not invited to 
compete in the Classic showed up in re- 
splendent garb and paraded like mer- 
chandise through the lounge. 

In the coffee shop, agents huddled over 
their prune Danishes like crones over 
knitting. Talk was conspiratorial. Glanc- 
es were distrustful. A rumor - the 27th 
of the morning— had it that the N BA and 
the A BA were finally going to merge and 
all deals were off or, more precisely, un- 
der the table. 

Six-figure salaries were bandied about 
like digits lighting up on the Keno 
boards. Code words like "multiple op- 
tions” and "guaranteed no-cuts" elicited 
knowing nods. "No other way," one 
agent announced w ith a decisive gesture. 
• ‘We declare hardship this afternoon and 
go for all the marbles while the going's 
good." 

Ron Delpit, president of Pro Athletes, 
Inc., motioning over his shoulder to 
where Roscoe Pondexter was putting a 
hard press on a one-armed bandit, said 
high-handedly: "I could tell him to jump 
off the top of this building and he 
wouldn't ask why until he hit the ground. 
1 wanted to take Roscoe to lunch a few 
years ago and he didn’t have bottoms on 
his socks. Those days are over. All 1 can 
say is that there arc numbers on the desk. 
Big numbers." 

Jerry Tarkanian, playing unofficial 
host, said, "Do you hear the stories 
they're telling? Girls sent to players' 
rooms. Free penthouse apartments. Life- 
time jobs. Eldorados. And they nail me! 
Why me?" 

As he agonized, a short, nondescript 
fellow Approached. "Hey, Coach," he 
said. "I’ve got a super for you. He's Nate 
Archibald with muscles. And lie can 
board. Nobody knows about him. He’s 
playground." Crossing two fingers, he 
added, "I’m like this with him. 1 can de- 
contirtutd 
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YOUR HOUSE IS COVERED. 
YOUR CAR IS COVERED. 
YOUR LIFE IS COVERED. 


PRESENTING: 


THE COVERED MONEY. 


How do First National City Travelers 
Checks cover your money? 

Completely, that's how. 1 00% refund in 
case of loss, theft, fire, floods, storms, 
or mysterious disappearance. 

Where do you get First National City 
Travelers Checks? 

Ask for them at your bank— in your home 
town. In short, just about anywhere. 



What do you do if you lose them? 

There are more than 35,000 places in the 
U.S. and around the world where you can 
get them replaced on-the-spot. 


Where can you use them? 

At millions of places . . . airlines, hotels, 
motels, restaurants, shops and other retail 
and service establishments in the U.S. 
and all over the world. 


How much do they cost? 

A fee of one cent for a dollar's worth. 
There is no better way to protect 
your money. 


So. before you take off around the world or just across town . . . make sure your money is covered. 

First., .get First National City Travelers Checks 

Sold at banks and savings institutions everywhere 
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liver.” Tarkanian, uninterested, mut- 
tered, “Yeah, well, maybe," and strolled 
off to where loquacious Abe Lemons, 
coach and athletic director of Pan Amer- 
ican University, was holding court. 

‘‘Hey, Tark," Lemons shouted. **I un- 
derstand the NCAA’s gonna reopen 
Devil’s Island for ya. They’re gonna give 
ya 30 days in the 'lectric chair." Tarka- 
nian smiled wanly. "Don't fret, Tark," 
continued Lemons. “I’ll send ya maga- 
zines and cigarettes in the pen." Tarka- 
nian made more why-me noises. "Re- 
minds me," says Lemons, "of the guy 
drivin’ down the road doin’ 60 and ev- 
erybody else is passin' him goin’ 80. And 
a cop stops the guy and he says, ‘Why 
me?' And the cop says, 'Cause you' re eas- 
ier to catch.' ” 

Later at Caesars Palace, sitting on 
something called Cleopatra's Barge, a 
lounge hydraulically pitching and rolling 
in a floodlit blue puddle, Tarkanian pon- 
dered his fate. "It's unreal, just unreal. 
We started w ith nothing. I took the trou- 
ble kids that nobody else wanted, figur- 
ing that I could help them and they could 
help me. But there is not one case of my 
players getting a nickel over their schol- 
arship. If you buy a kid, you can’t coach 
him. There were problems, sure. I had 
to walk some of those kids to class or 
else they wouldn't go. But what’s the al- 
ternative? Is college just to further ed- 
ucate the highly educated? I always had 
a bad reputation. Tark and his Gypsy 
Boys. But a lot of those kids got some 
pride and dignity, learned about respon- 
sibility and commitment. . . . 

"Oh God, it’s a joke, a joke. We were 
raped at Long Beach. I was so much 
cleaner than those other guys that it 
hurts. The worst charges are against foot- 
ball and by being lumped together with 
them our basketball program comes out 
looking just as bad. The whole thing is 
so unfair that it has drained me emotion- 
ally and mentally. I can't sleep nights. 
And the worst thing is that it shatters 
your beliefs. For the first time in 1 2 years 
I didn't go to the coaches' convention. I 
was too embarrassed. I've always loved 
the college game, but this has soured me. 
All I ever wanted was to coach basket- 
ball. But now 1 don't know what I'm 
going to do.” 

Then, as Cleopatra's Barge heaved to 
starboard once more, Tarkanian said, 
"Let's get off this rowboat or whatever 
it is. I'm getting sick." 

At 42, Tarkanian may be sailing into 


more rough weather. In the wake of Case 
No. 427 has come Case No. 443, an in- 
vestigation of the Las Vegas athletic pro- 
gram before Tarkanian’s arrival. Ac- 
cording to former NCAA investigator 
Burks, who helped with the probe, the 
case is "a mess.” 

Ill winds have followed Tarkanian's 
aide Ivan Duncan into the desert as well 
After exemplary 29-6 and 21-7 seasons, 
he resigned from Scottsdale Community 
College last month partly because his 
poster campaign to "Bring a Brother 
from the Ghetto" alienated certain fac- 
tions. But mainly, in the gathering taint 
from Long Beach, it was staid Scottsdale, 
preserve of the rich and retired, going 
one-on-one with Ivan the Terrible. Ivan 
lost. 

Now 35, Duncan says, "The NCAA 
thing has killed me in coaching. It’s next 
to impossible for me to get a job on the 
four-year level. Who's going to recom- 
mend me? Jerry Tarkanian? I’m going to 
drop out of sight for a while. Maybe I'll 
work construction; at least those guys 
talk straight. When this all blows over. 
I'll get another shot. Somewhere." 

Somewhere far away from Long Beach 
is where Stangcland's assistant. Bill Mil- 
ler, wants to be. Today he lives at the 
bend in a gravel road in Meadow Vista. 
Calif. — 450 miles distant from the trau- 
mas of 49cr country. He says: "I didn't 
like college coaching. Working with 
some of those spoiled kids down there 
was unbearable, especially those three or 
four militants who decided to flush a 
whole program down the drain just so 
they could get someone. I think Long 
Beach was a very typical college situa- 
tion. Our competitors were doing what 
we were doing. That is one reason why 
some of the things we did were technical- 
ly illegal but they were not wrong. I'm 39 
now and I'm looking to the future. The 
past is something everybody would like 
to forget. Miss Long Beach? Never!" 

Jim Stangeland's lot is to remain in 
Long Beach and. he says, "Contrary to 
any rumors you may have heard. I'm not 
sneaking out of town tomorrow." Now 
52, he has a new job working for his chief 
booster and backer, Russell Guiver, as 
vice-president of Signal Mortgage Co. 
Stangeland looks back with regretful 
candor. "I thought we could whip the 
world." he says, "but 1 was arrogant in 
belie v ing that. We were so poor, so gross- 
ly underbudgeted. We had nice guys like 
Russ Guiver, but the supporters didn't 


know how to support. I spent so much 
time building the Boosters Club that I 
wasn't as close to the situation at home as 
I should have been — obviously. Many of 
the accusations are true, quite a few are 
false. But, given our poverty program, it 
was the only way I knew how to coach. 

"I love the NCAA. 1 have only the 
most thrilling memories of going to my 
first NCAA convention and looking up 
on the stage at Amos Alonzo Stagg and 
all those men I idolized. They can't take 
that away from me." Then, slamming his 
hand down on a table and pointing to 
the NCAA national championship ring 
he earned while an assistant coach at 
USC, he adds, "And they can't take that 
away from me either. I didn't enjoy any 
of my five years at Long Beach State but 
that doesn't matter. What is it King Ar- 
thur says in Canwlot') Let's see: ‘I will lie 
here and bleed a while and rise to fight 
again.' Anyway, that's how I feel." 

Feelings elsewhere are on the mend. 
A Long Beach Slate banner saying the 
ncaa is a four-letter word has been 
retired. The practice of throwing darts 
at a picture of NCAA Director Walter 
Byers tacked to a bulletin board in the 
49er athletic department has waned. And 
the boosters who gather in Lombardo's 
cocktail lounge no longer pay their bills 
under the table "because that's the only 
way us Long Beach State crooks know 
how to do it." 

There is even a sorl of bright side to it 
all in the view of John Williams, an as- 
sistant to the Long Beach city manager. 
"The NCAA thing has focused attention 
on the city," he says. "Maybe in the long 
run it’s not so bad in terms of people 
knowing who and where you arc." 

If there is an epilogue to Case No. 427, 
it may be in Lois Tarkanian's struggle 
to understand who and where she and 
her husband are. Indeed, considering the 
complex motives and machinations in- 
volved. it may even be perversely fitting 
that the final word be rendered by a Las 
Vegas shrink. 

Distraught and given to periods of cry- 
ing after the NCAA crackdown, Lois 
Tarkanian at the insistence of her moth- 
er decided to consult a psychiatrist. 

Psychiatrist: What did you think .’That 
college coaching was all fun and games? 

Lois: Yes. 

Psychiatrist: Well, it isn't. 

Lois : What is it, then? 

Psychiatrist: It's a business. A big, 
rough, dirty business. end 
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Bowmar proves that 
you’re better off with a Brain 
than with 

an ordinary calculator. 


FEATURES 


4 functions 

Floating decimals — 

8-digit display. 

Throwaway batteries 

Percent key. 

Batteries included. . . 

Slimmer style 

Automatic constant. 
Manual constant — 


FEATURES 


4 functions 

Floating decimals 

8-digit display 

AC adapter/recharger 

Percent key. 

Large display. 

Slimmer style 

Automatic constant . . 
Manual constant 


The proof is in the check marks. 

Look at the features the Bowmar Brains offer 
you that the Texas Instruments’ calculators don't. 
Like percent keys, automatic constants, large 
displays, and slim styling. 

Then notice that the models were comparing 
are priced the same. We rest our case. 


You're definitely better off with a Brain. 

No wonder. From the beginning. Bowmar-’ 
has been the innovator in personal calculators. 
We're always thinking. Because we know that’s the 
best way we can help you think. 

So buy a Brain. 

We've proved you'll be better off. 


The! Bowmar Brains 

Were always thinking. 













An 1918 a Swede invented a game he 
called orienteering. It made pathfinders out 
of cross-country runners, and his energetic 
countrymen took to it like aquavit. With a 
compass in one hand and a topographical 
map in the other, they race against time 
through unfamiliar forests in search of a 
series of control points marked with small 
red banners. In recent years the craze has 
spread, and next month zealots from 20 
countries will gather near Malmo for a five- 
day meet, like the one shown here, in which 
10,000 orienteers divided into 40 classes by 
age, sex and expertise take to the woods. 
Says Catarina Bergstrom of Gothenburg 
(right), a former champion, "Even the best 
can run north instead of south." 


Babes in 
The 

Swedish 

Woods 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY TED SPIEGEL 
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A blonde Hungarian champion gives 
U.S. Marine competitors some 
basic training, but the advice sought 
by elderly contestants at a control 
point is considered poor form. On the 
last day, with all times computed, 
a winner gets a lift and a choir 
consoles the losers with a song. 




The Bullfrog. 

(The greening of a drink.) 

When this drink originally 
occurred to us, we had some 
misgivings. It was so simple 
and obvious we were afraid 
of appearing unsophisticated 
by suggesting it. 

We tried it out on a few ^ 
friends who convinced us it 
was too good to keep under 
wraps. So now that we’ve 
found the courage to suggest 
the idea, you might want to 
try a Bullfrog. It tastes as 
fresh-faced as summer itself. 


To 

1!4 oz. of 
glass with ice.Fill with 4oz. 
of limeade and stir. 

minwff 

leaves you breathless* 


b> HAROLD PETERSON 


PEOPLE 


Nigel Denham of Leeds, Eng- 
land has perfected the bar 
shot which may now be added 
to the golfer's glossary along 
with the shank, slice, hook and 
sundry others. On the 18th hole 
of the Moortown course, Den- 
ham's drive Hew into the club- 
house through an open door, 
scattering patrons in the bar- 
room. Denham coolly entered 
the bar, asked for silence and 
chipped flawlessly through an 
open window onto the green. His 
shot was ruled legal because the 
clubhouse is officially part of the 
course. A happy ending for the 
story of the club face on the bar- 
room floor. 

l-'rank Lin/y, 33 years old and a 
veteran Phillie reliever, has nev- 
cr held out and never asked for 
a raise in 10 major league sea- 
sons. Strange but true. "Maybe 
it's hard to believe, but I just 
don't think a man should ask for 
more money than he is worth,” 
Linzy says. The pitcher also feels 
that no general manager has ever 
taken advantage of him. "I nev- 
er had to send a contract back," 
he says. "The only time I didn’t 
sign, it was sort of an accident. 
After the 1969 season with San 
Francisco, they sent me a con- 
tract and I put it away in a draw- 
er. 1 meant to sign it but it just 
slipped my mind. About three 
weeks later I got a telephone call 
from Mr. [Horace] Stoncham. 
He said. ‘Didn't you get the con- 
tract we sent you?' I said, 'Yes, 
I did, but. . . .' He said. ‘Well, 
how much do you want then? 


Would you sign if I added an- 
other S2.000?' I said, 'Sure.' 
And. sure enough, he sent me an- 
other contract for S2.000 more. 

I felt real bad about that." 

Howard Twilley, wide receiver 
for the Miami Dolphins, appar- 
ently had an itch to return to 
Tulsa, where he played college 
football. He soon will open a 
store in town specializing in , 
shoes. Twilley will call his place 
of business The Athlete's Foot. 

When Hawaii Islander Outfield- 
er Gene Locklear failed to run 
out a pop fly for the second lime 
in four days, Manager Roy 
Hartsficld suspended him, and 
Locklear spent three days on the 
bench without pay. In his first at 
bat following the suspension 
Locklear bounced an easy 
grounder to the infield and ran 
like fury for first base. Whereat 
he tripped on the bag, spraining 
his left ankle and twisting his 
right ankle. Result: the disabled 
list for 10 days. 

Raymond Roberts failed to re- 
turn to the Oregon Correctional 
Institute in Salem after having 
been given a pass to umpire a Lit- 
tle League baseball game. A de- 
scription of the fugitive was rou- 
tinely issued. In part it read. 
"Wears glasses and has one ar- 
tificial eye." 

® Mere is the start of a Russian 
motor-sports rally. A clutch of 
Fcrraris seems somehow un- ' 
proletarian, so the Soviet annual I 


Jubilee Cross-Country Run is 
for trucks only. This year's 
event, at Ryazan in the S.F.S.R.. 
drew nearly 100 contestants 
and was won by O. Pyall, a 
truck driver from Estonia — al- 
though one wonders how he 
would have fared at speeds 
on the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
Next week: the Minsk-to-Pinsk 
Tractor Race. 

♦ Leila Lombardi of Turin. Italy 
became the first woman accepted 
as a driver for the British Grand 
Prix. She will drive a Brabham 
BT 42>/2 * n the race at Brands 
Hatch in July. Sometimes win- 
ning isn’t the only thing: enter- 
ing can be important, too. 

After asking the Supreme Court 
to rule directly on whether Pres- 
ident Nixon must submit 64 
tapes, Watergate Special Prose- 
cutor Leon Jaworski look time 
off to relax at Pimlico Race 
Course. Spies report that he only 
went to the betting windows 
once, before the sixth race. Ja- 
worski's choice remains secret, 
but the winner of that race was 
Around the Court. 

Your impression that you arc 
seeing more and more jocks on 
television commercials is quite 
correct. Nominees for the annual 
Clio awards for best commer- 
cials this year include no fewer 
than 38 sports spots, a record. 
Finalists range from Kzzard 
Charles in an affecting muscular 
dystrophy appeal to the scene 
in which V ictoria Medlin invades 
• 




the Reds' locker room and 
whacks Pete Rose in the gut. 
Also, a talking Secretariat. Bill 
Russell lofting the round ball 
into a hoop mounted over his 
fireplace and a woman apparent- 
ly establishing a one-hand chin- 
ning record for females. The sil- 
liness gets waist-deep in the 
apparel category. There Howard 
Cosell interviews a wrestler 
named Golden George onj the 
merits of Fruit of the Loom un- 
derwear, and Yogi Berra and his 
sons depict the generation gap. 
Yogi appears in short hair and 
white underwear, his sons in long 
hair and brightly colored under- 
wear. "Where did I go wrong?" 
Yogi moans. 

Walter A. Williams felt mixed 
delight and regret when he re- 
ceived word that he had won 
eight box scats to future Phillies 
games in a newspaper contest. 
Williams asked that the tickets 
be mailed to his wife in West 
Philadelphia, because he has 
served only 1 5 months of a 3- to 
10-year sentence for aggravated 
robbery and is unable to conve- 
niently arrange a day off from 
Graterford Prison. 
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Gaylord Perry has 10 consecutive 
wins and, he insists, a dry sinker 

Forkballer 
of the year 

F elipe Alou once said of Cleveland 
Pitcher Gaylord Perry, ‘'There’s no 
place in the game for what Perry docs to 
a baseball. Baseball is a clean game." Per- 
ry, at present the hottest pitcher in 
either league with a 1 0-1 record, those 
victories all in a row, does not like to 
hear such comments. He exhales in dis- 
gust and falls silent. Nor does the 35- 
year-old native of Williamston. N.C. like 
to talk about the things he does or docs 
not do to a baseball before he delivers it 
to the plate. This is somewhat bewilder- 
ing since he recently conuthored a 220- 
page book. Me and the Spitfer , in which 


he details the many foreign substances 
he used to apply to a baseball — but no 
longer, he claims — in order to make it 
do "funny things" as it approached the 
batter. 

"Aw, w hat you tryin’ to do?” says Per- 
ry. "Askin' me if I'm cheatin' at base- 
ball. Is 'at what you askin'? I never said 
I cheated. I just said I was thowin’ some- 
thin' everyone else was. When I was 
thowin’ it. it was part of the game. A big 
percentage of pitchers was thowin' it. 
Now they decided they don't want it to 
be part of the game anymore, so 1 had 
to cut it out. It's no different than takin' 
a guy out at second base to break up a 
double play or corkin' a bat. Some bat- 
ters bore a hole in the end of their bat 
and put in cork. That heps a ball go fu- 
tha. That's part of the game. too. Any- 
thin' you can get away with is part of 
the game. In my book I never said I was 
doin' somethin' illegal. I just said I was 
doin' somethin' other people was." 

Clearly, Perry is the kind of man who 
would not take pride in devious enter- 
prises. The son of a tobacco farmer, he 
was raised to believe in the basic Amer- 
ican values of hard work, perseverance 
and honesty, and he does not like to lie 
reminded that in his book he admitted 
that he cheated in a game in which he 
takes "a great deal of pride." It was tan- 
tamount to saying that he took the easy 
way out, and for most of his life things 
have not been easy for Gaylord Perry. 

"I've known Gaylord since he was 
eight years old." says a friend and for- 
mer major league scout. "The boy always 
had to work hard at things. He didn't 
take to books. If he hadn't been such a 
natural athlete, he might never have gone 
beyond the ninth grade. He proved to me 
that you don't have to be brilliant to be 
a great pitcher. It works against you 
sometimes. Gaylord just has a natural 
talent for pitching a baseball, and he can 
throw the ball wherever the catcher tells 
him to." 

Gaylord and Jim Perry arc the two 
most successful pitching brothers in ma- 
jor league history. Each has won a Cy 
Young Award Jim in 1970, Gaylord in 
1972 - and each is rapidly closing in on 
200 victories. Jim has 198 in a little over 
15 seasons and Gaylord has 187 in a lit- 
tle over 12. And both are now pitching 
for the Indians. In the locker room, 
where they pad about in long johns and 


shower sandals, it is easy to spot them 
as brothers. They are ft’ 4" tall, move in 
that loose-limbed, country-boy way and 
have gray hair and long oval faces. But 
while Jim is lean, handsome and smil- 
ing. with long, modishly cut hair. Gay- 
lord is thicker looking in the neck, arms 
and middle. His cheeks are lumpy and 
unshaven, his expression as dour as that 
of a bear recently emerged from hiber- 
nation. and his hair is so sparse that it 
resembles a friar's tuft ringing his bald 
and shining pate. Gaylord is the young- 
er by two years, but looks older. He is 
the more reticent and conservative one. 
a man who in this day of women's lib- 
eration refuses to let his wife smoke cig- 
arettes. "Ladies don’t smoke," he in- 
formed her. 

Of his brilliant start this season Gay- 
lord says, “I don't even know why. You 
get a few breaks in the game . . . make 
a few good pitches . . . try to stay in 
shape . . . and maybe the other team hits 
the ball right at someone anil you win. 
Playin' on grass here heps me. too. Over 
in the National League there was a lot 
of parks w ith Astro Turf. I try to get bat- 
ters to hit ground balls, and on Astro 
Turf they might get through the infield, 
but grass slows ’em up so my fielders can 
get 'em. Most of the parks in the Amer- 
ican League have grass. Control is im- 
portant. too. If a batter is a low-ball hit- 
ter. I try to thow the ball up. If he's a 
high-ball hitter. I try to keep the ball 
down. I depend a lot on my catcher, too." 

Although Perry says he no longer 
throws a spit ball, he concedes that the 
fuss over his past throw ing of it still ben- 
efits him. 

"I try to use it to my advantage," he 
says. "Gets the hitter lookin' for some- 
thin', and I thow him somethin' else. 
Thai's why I useta go through all those 
motions on the mound, touchin' my neck 
and belt and cap and all. I even useta 
practice 'em in the bullpen ordurin' bat- 
tin' practice so’s they'd feel natural. But 
this year there’s a new rule that says if 
an umpire thinks a pitch looks a little 
funny he can call it a ball. The second 
time he can thow the pitcher oulta the 
game. So I don't go through those mo- 
tions anymore. At first it felt unnatural, 
but now not doin' 'em feels natural." 

While some batters are not persuaded 
that Perry has given up the spitter. he 
says they must be thinking about his ex- 
confhtufti 
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What you see are 29 teeth 
in need of a good insurance company. 


People can find all sorts of excuses for not 
visiting a dentist. 

They keep putting it off, and putting it 
off, until what should have been a routine 
check-up turns out to be an expensive, time- 
consuming procedure. 

That’s why, a few years ago, the people 
at The Travelers sat down with practicing 
dentists from all over the country and devel- 
oped a Group Dental Insurance Plan. 

A plan designed to encourage people to 
visit a dentist when they should go, not when 
they feel they can afford to go. 


Today that plan is available to employee 
groups of ten or more through The Travelers. 

So if you or your family need dental 
care from time to time, you can now have 
more than a good dentist going for you. 

You can now have a good insurance 
company too. 


T 


THE TRAVELERS 

Maybe we can help. 



BASEBALL 




cellent fork bull, a legal pitch. A forkball 
is similar to a spitball in that neither pitch 
spins very much as it approaches the 
plate, and both sink sharply. The major 
distinction between them, besides the 
question of legality, is that a forkball can- 
not be thrown very hard, so its break is 
less sharp than a spitball's. A spitter can 
be thrown almost as hard as a fastball 
and its drop is so wicked as to make it 
virtually unhittable. But, contrary to 
popular opinion, it is not an easy pitch 
to master. 

Nor is Perry's reputation an easy one 
to outlive. "I don't know anything about 
his forkball,” says Billy Martin, manager 
of the Texas Rangers, "but he still throws 
a spitter. He doesn't go to it as much as 
he used to, though. He’ll save it for a 
real good hitter and then he’ll load up. 
U defeats a man. The hitter gets so down 
on himself that Gaylord can get him out 
with a fastball next time. He's got a good 
fastball, too. and a good slider and curve. 
And he's a tremendous competitor. A 
week ago he beat us 8-0, and he didn’t 
even have good stuff." 


THE WEEK 

by JIM KAPLAN 


A I \A/EQT 11 was a typical Oakland 
ML VV L U I week: the players fought 
among themselves, groused about Manager 
Alvin Dark and Owner Charles O. Finley 
and still managed to split six games. First, 
Catfish Hunter said Dark should not have 
relieved him with another right-handed 
pitcher, Rollic Fingers who promptly 
allowed two earned runs. The A‘s beat Mil- 
waukee 6-4 anyway to extend their winning 
streak to four and their division lead to 3*/2 
games, Other players were more disturbed 
by the demotion of Pat Bourque, a .286-hit- 
ting first baseman and designated hitter, to 
the minors.; "If Bourque goes, no one is 
safe," said one. "Why docs he IFinley) have 
to mess up just when we're going so well?" 

Then things got hotter. Reggie Jackson 
and Billy North, who had been feuding, 
brawled in Detroit. Jackson, who outweighs 
North by some 20 pounds, wound up with 
an injured shoulder and Catcher Ray Fosse, 
a would-bc peacemaker, was in traction with 
a back injury. 

Things were slightly more peaceful in Chi- 
cago. When fire broke out in a concession 
stand thousands of White Sox fans ran onto 
the field to escape the smoke and behaved 


well, perhaps because Dick Allen, cn route 
to driving in 17 runs in eight games, had al- 
ready hit a three-run homer against Boston. 
The next day he batted in two more runs 
with a single and double as the White Sox 
clobbered the Red Sox 13-6 and moved into 
second. Surprising Texas was just a percent- 
age point back. Manager Billy Martin held 
Alex Johnson out of a game, explaining that 
he needed “a little rest.” The next day John- 
son had a little fun: four hits and four RBls, 
leading the Rangers to a 6-2 win over his ex- 
teammates in Cleveland. 

Early in the week Kansas City Manager 
Jack McKeon was complaining that players 
should be paid for teamwork rather than in- 
dividual statistics. As if to prove his point, 
the Royals’ best-paid player and top indi- 
vidual star, Amos Otis, made mental mis- 
takes that contributed to two defeats, and 
the Royals fell to fourth. During California's 
dismal 1-5 week there was speculation that 
Manager Bobby Winkles would be replaced. 
Winkles and Frank Robinson weren't speak- 
ing and Winkles asserted that General Man- 
ager Harry Dalton had become "a middle- 
of-thc-roadcr with me." Replied Dalton, 
"All I can say is that he’s manager of the 
ball club right now." 

Minnesota Manager Frank Quilici 
dropped Pitcher Bert Blyleven from the ro- 
tation after three poor performances in four 
starts, but five days later Blyleven was throw- 
ing against New York, and Quilici left him 
in the game despite his 100-plus pitches in 
five shaky innings. Blyleven responded by 
setting down the Yankees on some 40 pitch- 
es in the last four innings, retiring the final 
seven batters and winning 3-2. 


OAK 31-24 CHI 26-24 TEX 28-27 
KC 26-27 CAL 25-31 MINN 22-28 


AL EAST 


their first 48 games on 
the road, the Tigers began a 12-game home 
stand next to last in team batting, last in runs 
scored and last in the American League East. 
Wisely, they conserved what potency was left 
in their bats, getting just seven hits in a dou- 
ble-header with Oakland yet earning a split. 
Then they dropped a 9-1 game to the A's, 
but subsequently defeated California 5 4 and 
5-2, the Tigers' first five-run games in two 
weeks. Switching Catcher Bill Frcchan to 
first and putting Jerry Moses behind the plate 
seemed sound moves by Manager Ralph 
Houk.and Mickey Lolich completed his sev- 
enth straight game. With 19 strikeouts in two 
games. Fat Mickey increased his lifetime to- 
tal to 2,412 and moved into 10th place on 
the alltime list. 

In Baltimore, Catcher Earl Williams and 
Pitcher Ross Grimsley, important acquisi- 
tions in the last two seasons, were off form 
Williams again quarreling with Manager 
Earl Weaver— and sore-armed Jim Palmer 


lost his seventh straight game. Still, the Ori- 
oles took four of six as other Birds chipped 
in. Mike Cuellar won his seventh (6-4 over 
Texas), while Bobby Grich belabored the 
Rangers' Ferguson Jenkins, hitting two dou- 
bles, a homer and a sacrifice fly. 

Milwaukee was still dreaming of a pen- 
nant. its players debating what would make 
one possible. Slugger George Scott thought 
the club needed a good left-handed reliever. 
A good righthander, Tom Murphy, thought 
he and Ed Rodriguez were doing just fine. 
Former starter Jim Colborn scored a point 
for the right wing, with his, by pitching 5'/j 
innings of relief to beat Oakland 6-4. 

Boston led the league despite a dearth of 
starting pitchers. That's right, Boston. The 
Red Sox began the season with a cast of thou- 
sands lighting for positions in the rotation. 
Last week only Bill Lee and Luis Tiant were 
cause for happy Hubbub. Reggie Cleveland, 
who had thrown 13 gopher balls in 70 in- 
nings, had a 6.30 ERA, Dick Drago was 
struggling, too, and Rick Wise and Juan Ma- 
rshal were still recovering from injuries. 
Cleveland had Gaylord Perry and those sud- 
sy fans [page 10 ) — and an epidemic of aches. 
Moreover, Pilchers Steve Kline and Fritz Pe- 
terson looked sore-armed. 

BOS 29-25 MIL 28-23 BALT 26-27 

CLEV 26-27 OET 26-27 NY 27-30 

Ml \A/EQT Wi,h shortst °P Chris 
liL VVLU I Speicr and Second Base- 
man Tito Fucntes benched (for poor hitting 
and an injury, respectively), the Giants had 
a double-play combination of Bruce Miller 
and Mike Phillips. Which did not bode well 
for June, always the toughest month in San 
Francisco. Swooning, the Giants were 3-4. 
"We are a peaceable club. " said Outfielder 
Garry Maddox. "We fight other teams . . . 
but we're real friendly in the clubhouse. We 
play hard for each other. I don't understand 
why we don't win more." Maddox might 
check across the Bay. 

Or down the San Andreas Fault, where 
the Dodgers seemed to be bidding for the 
alias Oakland A's South. In a rare loss — 7-6 
to the Cubs- Third Baseman Ron Ccy and 
Catcher Joe Ferguson publicly argued over 
who should have caught a foul ball that nei- 
ther did. And Outfielder Von Joshua asked 
to be traded. So naturally the Dodgers ran 
off four straight wins. Their most impressive 
streak belonged to Steve Yeager, who had 
caught 28 straight wins before the Dodgers 
were beaten again by the C ubs. Y eager's fine 
play has moved Ferguson to right field. 

Cincinnati matched l.os Angeles, but 
Manager Sparky Anderson may have blow n 
a chance to gain when he let Dave Concep- 
cion swing on a 3-0 count with two out in 
the ninth, a man on third, the Reds trailing 
the Mets 4-3 and Johnny Bench on deck. 
Concepcion popped out. The Braves, who 
roHiinurd 
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Nothing runs like the sleek, crafty Fox. 
Surefooted on starts thanks to front- wheel 
drive, and arrow straight on stops thanks 
to a special braking steering systenv^** 
Sprung like a sports car. the Fox 
cornets nimbly. Always hungry ' 

for action, but rarely hungry for gas 

(25 mpg), our (oxy sedan trots to 50 
in 8.4 seconds 


Catch one for $3,975' 
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You get a lot to like in Marlboro Country. 


Marlboro Menthol Green. 
Marlboro 100's. 

Famous Marlboro Red. 
Marlboro Lights. 




So we’ve made the Dataphone data set 
for your Bell Telephone Company. 



The Bell System's objective was 
to speed up communications. 

Within companies. Between 
companies. And both 

By letting computers talk to each 
other. Like people. 

A simple idea.The problem was to 
make it work reliably and efficiently. 

So Western Electric got together 
with Bell labs and your Bell Telephone 
Company, and made a whole family of 
special communications devices, 
called data sets, that let computers 
speak for themselves. That move 
information over long distances. 


Over regular telephone lines. 

Our latest models use up-to-date 
solid-state technology. So they're more 
compact, more reliable, and even 
faster than ever before. 


One of our most widely used new 
data sets can transmit information at 
speeds of 4,800 bits per second. 

It can start operating in only 50 
thousandths of a second. And it 
actually has the ability to test itself 
Dataphone data sets. 

Developed by Bell Laboratories. 

And made to extraordinary 
standards of quality for your local 
Bell Telephone Company- by the 
people at Western Electric. 

We're at the heart of the Bell System 
We make things that bring 
people closer. 


( 2 ) Western Electric 


We make things that bring people closer. 



BASEBALL continued 


have been on a tear of their own (17-7 since 
May 12). kept pace with the leaders. Henry 
Aaron's grand slam beat Philadelphia and 
gave him more home runs than Babe Ruth. 
Total homers, that is. With World Scries, 
playoff and All-Star games thrown in, Aar- 
on now has 731. Pitcher Buz? Capra (5-2) 
ticked off 25 straight scoreless innings after 
becoming an Atlanta starter on May 19. He 
has the majors' best ERA: 1.17. 

Houston introduced the "foamcr" in an 
attempt to increase lagging home attendance. 
If an Astro homers when the scoreboard 
clock shows an even number for example, 
10:12 everyone gets free beer through the 
eighth inning. Lee May hit two timely hom- 
ers, but the Astros still lost three of live. Hav- 
ing been defeated often because of few hits, 
the Padres lost a game in which they got 17. 
But San Diego won four one-run games and 
led the league with a 1 3-4 record in that de- 
partment. In games decided by bigger mar- 
gins they arc 9-35. 

LA 41-16 CIN 31-22 ATL 30-25 

HOUS 29-28 SF 30-29 SD 22-39 

Ml CAQT Philadcl n hia - 4 -- had 

M L LnU I the division's only win- 
ning record for the week, but slugger Greg 
Luzinski was grounded for at least 10 weeks 
by knee surgery. Impressively aloft, theCar- 
dinals' Lou Brock winged his stolen-basc 
total to 38 in 53 games, a record pace. St. 
Louis traded one shortstop. Luis Alvarado, 
to Cleveland for another. Jack Hcidemann. 
and considered using an outfielder. Luis Me- 
lendez, at the position in place of the slump- 
ing, hobbled incumbent. Mike Tyson. The 
1177 and Wisdom of Yogi Berra was published 
too soon. When he wasn't on TV saying how 
“trilled" he was to manage the National 
League All-Stars, he added this to Ameri- 
can folklore: "You're not out of it until 
you're out of it." His Mets, 2-3, weren't into 
it with much pizzazz. 

Montreal was shut out twice by Atlanta's 
( apra and once by Houston's Larry Dier- 
kcr. Of his Expo hitters. Manager Gene 
Mauch said, “They all have their norms. 
And they arc going to have a lot of fun get- 
ting back to their norms." Chicago Reliever 
Jim Kremmel pitched live innings of one-run 
ball in Wichita against the Cubs' farm club, 
then was told with no forewarning — to stay 
there. "I've been in baseball a long time,” 
said a veteran, "but I’ve never seen it done 
that way. The least they could have done was 
give the kid a day's notice." Until Dock El- 
lis beat the Giants 5 2 on Saturday, the Pi- 
rates were winlcss for the week. "Give me a 
ground-level room," Manager Danny Mur* 
taugh told a hotel clerk. "In case I jump, I 
don't want to have far to drop." 

PHIL 30-25 ST. L 27-26 MONT 23-24 

NY 23-31 CHI 21-29 PITT 19-32 
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You go to an expert to plan your house. 

\ou should go to a professional travel 
agent for travel advice. 

Architects and doctors and lawyers. Because of their 
years of knowledge and practice, you can put your 
well-being into their hands. It’s the same with travel 
agents. Especially your local ASTA agent. Where 
years of study and knowledge get 
you the most safety and comfort 
in travel, as well as the most 
for your dollars. 

That’s because you're 
dealing with an ethical individ- 
ual who can tell you the best 
place to go at the best time of 
year. Best for you and your 
means, not the most 
expensive. Before your next 
vacation or business trip, 
see your local travel agent. 

And take along experience 
iffy when you take 

; RSTR 5 atrip - 

The travel professionals. 




racquetball / Curry Kirkpatrick 


The game plan is to avoid 
getting waff/e-faced 

Don’t be embarrassed, there are a lot of people who have never heard 
of racquetball. Here it is in all its glory at the world championships 


R acquetball is not to be confused with 
tennis, squash, badminton, hand- 
ball. paddlcball, paddle tennis, court 
tennis, platform tennis, shulfleboard. 
quoits or kick-lhc-can. 

While it is not the sport of kings, it is 
not exactly a run-of-the-mill hoodlum 
pastime. The game requires strength, 
stamina, agility, quickness, brains, guts 
and a pain threshold somewhere in the vi- 
cinity of George Chuvalo's. 

Racquetball players wear T shirts and 
headbands, and little red wells on their 
legs where the hard, hollow rubber ball 
has gone whistling into their skin. The 
welts go away after a few hours, or years, 
depending on when the racquetball play- 
er elects to discontinue crawling his way 
to oblivion. 


FANS UNDER GLASS WATCH SCHMIDTKE 



■’The neat thing about racquetball 
players," says a girl wearing a hi. i'm 
ass Delaney name tag, "is that they 
wipe the floor with their towel and then 
they wipe their face.” 

The speaker is a racquetball player her- 
self, so this may be taken as a tribute. At 
the time Ann Delaney was standing in 
George Brown's handball and racquet- 
ball palladium hard by Filippi's Fine Ital- 
ian Food and Rocco’s tavern and grill 
in San Diego, where the International 
Racquetball Association championships 
were under way last week. 

Though the IRA tournament had no- 
where near the allure of some of the 
sport's other spectacular events— name- 
ly, the St. Louis Chanukah Festival of 
Fights, the Fifth Air Force-Kanto Plains 
Classic in Tachikawa, Japan, or the 
Quickie Outhouse Open, sponsored by 
Art Redford's septic tank service in Ta- 
coma- it did include competition in 
seven different classes. The> did involve 
the best players in the world. And they 
were, as Luther J. Bernstein, the propri- 
etor of Josey Skateland in Farmers 
Branch. Texas, said in stentorian twang. 
"For aaawwwllll the marbles." 

Having succumbed in the first round. 
Bernstein, who identified himself as a for- 
mer national champion in the field of 
speed skating on roller skates and who 
was fondly referred to by his fellow com- 
petitors as "Fruit Fly." did win some of 
the marbles in the consolation bracket. 
It was left for the game's famous names 
to vie for the rest. 

They included the two-time defending 
champion in the open division. Charlie 
Brumfield, a bearded, bespectacled, sil- 
ver-tongued San Diego attorney whose 
belief it was that nobody would beat him 
"unless they pulled down my pants"; 
Steve Serot, the 18-year-old wonder boy 
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of the game play ing for. as he said, "all 
left-handed Jews everywhere"; blond 
and beautiful Steve Kceley . a lapsed vet- 
erinarian who lives alternately in a ga- 
rage with tie-dyed sheets for walls and 
in a van with "worse freaked-out grubs 
than me, by far"; and, finally, the wom- 
en's titlcholdcr, Peggy Steding. who is 
attempting to bring back monogrammed 
shirts and the Fabian haircut. 

These contestants were accompanied 
in San Diego by doctors, lawyers, wall- 
paperers, wrestlers. YMCA guys, a for- 
mer pro football player, an organizer of 
Synanon, a graduate of West Point. The 
Man from U.N.C.L.L.'s stuntman. Elvis 
Presley's doctor and a young fellow with 
buzzards on his shirt, w hich were depict- 
ed as saying, in unison. "Patience, my 
fanny. I want to kill something.” 

Any sport that attracts a contingent of 
this ilk must have something joyously 
wonderful about it. Racquetball does. 

The game is played on a handball court 
(enclosed, 40 feet long by 20 by 20) with 
basic handball rules and scoring. The ball 
is slightly larger and softer than a hand- 
ball, and the players hit it with a stringed 
racket about 18 inches in length. This 
saves wear and tear on the palms at the 
expense of the face, which is sometimes 
struck flush by an opponent's racket — 
accidentally, of course. To be battered 
this way is to be "walTlc-faccd." 

Since being invented by a Connecticut 
man in the early 1950s, racquetball has 
enjoyed enormous growth, especially in 
the last five years when, the IRA esti- 
mates, salesof balls increased 1 5-fold and 
the racquetball-playing public expanded 
to half a million. 

Many have converted from handball 
and paddleball, and several have come 
straight to it from the kitchen. The game 
is the easiest of all racket sports to pick 
up quickly; women flock to it in droves. 

The best of these is the tiny bundle of 
energy named Peggy Steding. who came 
out of Odessa. Texas a year ago at the 
age of 37 to startle the racquetball world. 
The sport’s talent pockets had always 
been in San Diego. St. Louis. Memphis 
and Minneapolis, and two college girls, 
Jan Campbell and Jan Pasternak, were 
recognized as the best. But Steding up- 
set them both at the championships and 
walked away with the tournament. 

During the past year she has traveled 
the land, giving clinics and playing tour- 

continued 


Financial freedom for people 
who hate risk. 

Merrill Lynch has 15 kinds of 
Government guaranteed investments. 



thebusiness. Whenitcomes to 
stocks, we have more security 
analysts than any other broker 
in the U.S. Enough to follow 
scores of industries in depth. 

Finally, we give you the as- 
surance of dealing with a 
strong, confident leader. Merrill 
Lynch is bullish on America. 

You don’t have to start big. 
Financial freedom doesn’t come 
easy. It takes hard work — and 
hard thinking. But you don't 
have to start big to fight for it. 
At Merrill Lynch we want your 
business— whether it’s $100 or 
$ 100 , 000 . 

Talk to a Merrill Lynch 
Account Executive. The sooner 
you do, the sooner your fight 
for financial freedom begins. 

■ j- Merrill Lynch 
Ww Pierce Fenner 8 Smith Inc. 


Despite what you may have 
heard, you don’t have to be a 
financial giant to invest in Gov- 
ernment guaranteed securities. 

For example, we can show 
you bonds issued by the Export/ 
Import Bank of the United 
States. Bonds that you could 
buy not for $100,000 or even 
$25,000, but for as little as 
$5,000 each. 

Some of these bonds have 
recently yielded as much as 814 
percent return— considerably 
more than many people are 
getting on their savings. The 
Federal Government guaran- 
tees that you'll get the interest 
— and also guarantees that 
your original investment will 
be returned to you. 

Export/Import Bank bonds 
are only one kind of Govern- 
ment security. Merrill Lynch 
also offers Treasury Bills. Treas- 
ury Bonds. Ginnie Maes. And 


many more. 

Different ways for 
different people. 

Good as they sound. Govern- 
ment securities aren’t for every- 
body. They’re primarily for 
people who want steady, long- 
term income. So if you’re look- 
ing for growth, we’d have to 


recommend something entirely 
different. 

That’s one reason we think 
different people need different 
kinds of investments. And why 
we give you 21) different ways 
to invest. Old ways like corpo- 
rate bonds. Newer ways like our 
Sharebuilder Flan, which gives 
the small investor a break on 
commissions. 


Talk to a good listener. 

We also give you an Account 
Executive whose training cost 
us more than $15,000— about 
the cost of a college education. 
We’ve taught him to listen. To 
you r problems, needs, and goals. 
He’ll work with you. Think with 
you. On a one-to-one basis. 

We handle billions of dollars 
a year in fixed-income securities 
of all kinds. 

So we kuoiv 



RACQUETBALL 




in our most compulsive 
desire to make new 
friends we had decided 
to give away a whole 
truckload of MACK THE 
KNIFE master- 
piece ot Vulcan's art. 

At home in kitchen. i 
or on a camping trip, 
self-appointed experts 
have nominated versa- 
tile MACK "Knife Of I 
The Year." But. alas, 
our generous impulse 
was thwarted by one of 
our superstitious super - 
numeraries who officiously 
insisted that giving 
away a knife is very bad 1 
luck and in order not to I 
kill an incipient friend- 
ship (and to ward off 
the "evil eye") we should 
assess a token charge! 
Reluctantly giving in to ! 
this troglodyte we agreed . 
to charge $2 for "MACK," 
(although he lists for 
$4.95). AND — that isn't 
a I. For the same $2 
we'll also send you a I 
COLOR-FULL CATALOG 
AND-A $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE (good 
for your first catalog 
purchase). If you think 
this is an unusual 
offer you're right. Better 
take advantage of it ] 
before our accountant 
returns from vacation 
and reads us 
the Riot Act! 


□ I can't resist your 
amazing offer. Here is 
my check for $2.50 
($2.00 plus S.50 for postage 
and handling). Rush me 
"MACK." THE MULTI- 
PURPOSE KNIFE Sheer. 
Fish Scaler, Beer Can 
Opener. Rabbit Skinner, 
From-lhe-Jar Pickle 
Snatcher, Fish Holder- 
D COLOR-FULL 

CATALOG . $2 GIFT 
CERTIFICATE. 
(Please, allow 4 weeks 
for delivery.) 


State Zip 

haverhills 

584 Washington St. 

San Francisco, Ca. 941 1 1 


namentx. beating and embarrassing men 
as well as women. Chauvinists among 
the former say Stcding looks like “the 
substitute waitress at a truck stop." 
Against the latter she has never lost a 
match. 

Other competitors marvel at Steding’s 
speed and endurance. After being taken 
apart by her explosive serves in the semi- 
finals last week, even Jan Campbell ad- 
mitted the obvious. “Not only docs she 
kill us. she doesn't even sweat. I tried to 
aim for her stomach, but I was so ner- 
vous. The humiliating thing is she's old 
enough to be my mother." 

Stcding, who was stung by the press' 
favoring a local girl with color pictures, 
seemed resigned after her 21-10. 21 13 
victory. “I can't piddle around." she 
said. “These girlies are soilin' down there 
around 20 years old. I wish l could go 
back to 30." 

On the men's side, the tournament was 
more wide open. Defending champion 
Brumfield, though only 26, has dominat- 
ed the sport for several years with a con- 
trolled passing-shot style (in contrast to 
the bold. Hailing, shooting game prac- 
ticed by most of the leading players) com- 
bined with unique gamesmanship. He 
has been know n to intimidate opponents 
and referees with rackets, balls, words, 
gestures and interminable delaying rou- 
tines when he needs rest. 

In the past his behavior has served 
Brumfield well against racquet ball’s most 
talented shooter and diver, the infant Scr- 
ot. who had lost 10 straight times to the 
champion even while sweeping the floor 
with everyone else. Brumfield was picked 
to w in the title again, if only because of 
such psychic powers. 

In the semifinals, however. Brumfield 
did not have enough tricks or shots for 
32-year-old Bill Schmidtke of Minneap- 
olis. a former international champion 
himself who is a shooter and comeback 
artist of repute. Killing and passing w ith 
abandon, Schmidtke ran through Brum- 
field in their opening game 21-10. only 
to lose a thrilling second. 21-20, in which 
the serve changed hands six times on 
match point. Midway through the final 
game, however, Schmidtke took com- 
mand again, and Brumfield could not 
come back. After his championship was 
lost, 21-18. Brumfield spouted philo- 
sophically. “It's tough to go for it all 
with the world against you.” 

Meanwhile Serol. a native of St. Lou- 
is who recently moved to San Diego and 


whose left arm is embellished with a gro- 
tesque muscle from his constant Hailing, 
drilled his way into the semis, where he 
met Kcelev. While Serot resembles some- 
thing otherworldly with his berserk div- 
ing and manic rages, the muscular Kee- 
Icy is racquetball's Mr. Polite. Though 
he has not exactly over-used his veteri- 
narian degree, having “spayed a cal 
once." Keeley has found time to collect 
people-type strays (including an Italian 
friend known as "mini-hippie" who, 
Kcelev says with a straight face, "missed 
the caboose on the gravy train of life" ) 
and several racquclball titles, including 
the Second Daffy Open in Tacoma. 

However, Keeley is said to have prob- 
lems in the big tournaments. Something 
about his throat. Sure enough, though 
he edged Serot in the first game by a 
point, the younger player came from be- 
hind in the second to tie the match. Then, 
screaming at himself, "Shoot it. you 
dog" like a madman, Serot destroyed 
Keeley 21 4 to earn the final. 

On Sunday it was the classic confron- 
tation of youth vs. age. with Schmidtke 
given little chance against the onslaughts 
of Serot, but the former YMCA direc- 
tor, of whom his friends say, "He has 
never let success go to his clothes," came 
out shooting and surprised the young- 
ster, 21 16. in the first game. 

Then Serot settled down. The gangly 
lefthander, who. Schmidtke insisted, has 
“splinters on his chest where the hair 
should be" from throw ing himself on the 
floor so often, whipped through the sec- 
ond game with the loss of only eight 
points, and in the third began another 
rush that seemed certain to take the 
steam out of his older adversary. 

But Schmidtke rallied to 13-all and. as 
they walked back to take positions, 
mumbled to Serot, "Now it gels crucial, 
kid." Right then the youngster must have 
recalled all those matches in which Brum- 
field had psyched him so easily. He 
skipped a few balls, lost confidence, 
slopped shooting altogether and was 
done. Relentlessly, Schmidtke pulled 
away. 15-13, 18-13 and finally 21 13, 
game, match and championship. 

Afterward Schmidtke waved his rack- 
et and a painter's hat and said he would 
most likely “get me a case of Coors and 
pass out." He might have shared some 
with Peggy Stcding. who beat Jan Paster- 
nak 21-8, 21-6 for the women's title in 
w hat racquetball players call "a routine 
crush." ENO 
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Good things 




helmed ana eve protection. Keep lights on and Chech local laws betoie you ride 



happen on a Honda. 



A new Honda can make life more fun. 
Especially these days. 

Ride a Honda to school or work and you 
not only really enjoy the ride for a change, 
but you also save on gas and parking. 

A Honda minibike is a good construc- 
tive way to keep a youngster out of mischief 
and still give him the excitement he wants 
and needs. 

Getting out into the country on a Honda 
dirt or trail bike is a great, inexpensive 
way to escape. 

The good things that happen on a Honda 


are matched by the good things you get with 
a Honda. The world's largest choice of 
motorcycles, for instance. So you're sure to 
find a bike that's just right for you. The 
largest network of full-service dealerships 
where you can make your choice. And, of 
course, the well-established Honda name 
famous for quality and dependability. 

Now's the time to stop by and see your 
Honda dealer. And let the good things 
happen to you. 

HONDA 


Model availability may be limited. For brochure, write American Honda Motor Co . Inc , Depl 


Boa SO, Gardena. Calif. 90247 See Yellow Pages for nearest dealer C1974 AHM. 





Would you offer this man 
a boring cigarette? 




Viceroy has full-bodied flavor that doesn't flatten out 
Always rich . . . always smooth . . . always exciting. 
Get a taste of Viceroy. Get a taste of excitement. 


Viceroy. Where excitement is now a taste 


New Viceroy Extra Milds. 

Now get a taste of excitement 
in a lowered tar cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health 




boxing / Dan Levin 


H e was a heavyweight lighter of rare, 
seemingly fantastic, talents, tven 
his name had certain stature: Sol (Bagel 
Boy) Nazerman. He began his bizarre ca- 
reer in small towns that had never dot- 
ted a map, little places like Mingo Junc- 
tion. Ohio, and Pumpkinlown, S.C., and 
nobody stood up to him for long. Cer- 
tainly not Sweet Papa Finney. who fell 
in one round at Greenup. Ky.: not Wild 
Man Asher. Bagel Boy's 20th consecutive 
knockout victim, who was done in 13 
weeks and 15 lights later. In fact. Wild 
Man Asher's own manager. Sam (The 
Knife! Rubin, admitted, “Nazerman is 
the hardest puncher I have seen in 30 
years of boxing." 

Bagel Boy was 26 at the time, and a 
sketch in Detroit's tabloid American 
Boxing News showed him to be striking- 
ly handsome, with thick dark hair, side- 
burns and a pencil mustache, posed with 
a Star of David on his boxing trunks. 
Some promoters were intrigued: a hand- 
some. talented, white Jewish heavy- 
weight? Even more controversy trailed 
Bagel Boy. On March 10, 1972 he 
knocked out Battling Young in one 
round at Irondequoit. N.Y., and the 
American Boxing News, whose editor. El- 
liott Harvith. had discovered Na/ernian 
and given him his nickname, published 
an account of the bout. That part seemed 
particularly titling since the News — and 
only the News- had followed all Bagel 
Boy's tights from the start. But then the 
New York State Athletic Commission 
look exception. 

Commissioner Edwin Dooley wrote 
Editor Harvith that Nazerman had nev- 
er applied for a New York State license, 
and he hinted that this may have been 
the reason there was no record of the 
light. Soon others began to ask: "Who 
has Nazerman fought, anyway?" Har- 
vith, whose grow ing success in publishing 
was not exactly unrelated to the rise of 
Bagel Boy, was concerned. 

On the night of May 18, 1972 Bagel 
Boy knocked out seven men in seven 
rounds, bringing his total up to 40. There 
were four more quick knockouts in the 
weeks following, and then came the 
dreadful night of June 29. 1972. The 
world took no notice of Bagel Boy's ac- 
tivities that evening, but Harvith de- 
scribed them fully in his August issue. A 
front-page headline read: bagel bov 
dead. The name of his last opponent— 


Guardian of the garbage 

Figuring that the best defense is to be offensive, the publisher pans 
everybody in his own eccentric crusade to protect the fight game 


a Mack truck — somehow sounded like 
all the others. Nazerman had been driv- 
ing his Volkswagen when the collision 
occurred, the story said. Harvith wrote: 
"Truly a waste and a sad end to the man 
who could whip any man in the world 
and was an easy cinch to defeat Joe Fra- 
zier in a few months for the world's title.” 
He concluded: "As an everlasting trib- 
ute, a giant bagel with the number 44 in- 
scribed on it will be placed on Sol's 
grave.” 

It is a giant bagel that no one will ever 
see. 

The lead story in that August issue of 
American Boxing News was an obituary 
on Nat Fleischer, publisher-editor of The 
Ring magazine who had died at the age 
of 84, and Harvith wrote of him, ". . . 
no one ever served the game more hon- 
orably or gave as much to the game as 
he did. . . The rest of the first page, 
two more stories, dealt with what Har- 
vith calls "garbetch," his favorite word, 
or in this case a category of it: "stiffs." 

One of the stories spoke of "five set- 
ups" on an East Coast fight card, boxers 
who left the ring with a combined rec- 
ord of 2-44-5, and of them Harvith wrote. 
"The promoter should have had at least 
the curtiousy [,v/V] to supply the audito- 
rium with roughly 2,743 cans of Ban." 

For the News that was pure Emily 
Post; it was a surprisingly tame issue. An 
obituary for a man who died had actu- 
ally taken precedence over one for a man 
who had never lived. This came about 
despite a firm Harvith rule: "To make 
the top of the front page it's gotta be so 
rude, obnoxious and disgusting that even 
I can’t stand it." 

There were none of the usual News ed- 
itorial asides about itself, such as, "ABN 
... is excellent for w rapping fish, lining 
bird cages, and training puppies, and is 
on sale wherever garbage is sold." There 
were no typical fan letters: "Cancel my 
subscription. Your paper stinks." The 
boxing commissioner of one large Mid- 


western slate was not called "a drunken 
red-nosed lush." or "a comical buffoon," 
as he is in most issues. A well-known pro- 
moter. famous for his mismatches, was 
not called his usual "Mr. Garbage." and 
a publicity man for once was not referred 
to as "a light-fixer, an ex-con. a writer 
disrespected by even his peers, a homo- 
sexual, a complete phony, a liar and a 
crook." 

Elliott Harvith's stories are not the sort 
excerpted in journalism textbooks. In his 
pages Detroit fighters arc "localities," 
aggressive fighters are always "crowd 
pleasing." Misspellings are the rule. 
Commas and periods arc strewn about 
the News pages as if the typesetter had 
spilled them. Most of the cartoon draw- 
ings are "stolen," as Harvith puts it, 
continued 



HARVITH: HAPPILY GATHERING ENEMIES 


When one man’s floor 
is another man’s ceiling, you better be 
careful about tearing up the floor. 



Our construction specialist was checking the plans 
of a policyholder's road building job in West Virgin- 
ia when he saw something that bothered him. There 
were three coal mines that either passed beneath 
or adjoined the roadway. However, since the mines 
were all well below grade level, no problems were 
apparent at first. In fact, our policyholder, the Frank 
Mashuda Co., Inc., Evans City, Pennsylvania, had 
already begun construction work. 

But it's an insurance company's responsibility to 
look beyond the obvious. It's a job for experts. 
And we had the right expert on the right job. 

The Employers man not only knew the con- 
struction business, he knew coal mines. And 
he was worried about damage to the mines 
from blasting, and the vibrations caused by 
heavy equipment. 

Work was halted. Our man and the project 


engineer hiked the area. And together they went 
down into the mines. The mine operators said if 
their underground haulways were collapsed by 
overhead construction, the loss could exceed 70 
million dollars. That's when we called in indepen- 
dent mining engineers and blasting experts. They 
advised extensive precautions. 

Next we had a meeting with state authorities and 
they okayed the extra work needed to protect the 
mines. Done. And in the end, everyone gained. The 
mines, now reinforced, are in better shape than 
before. West Virginia has a handsome new 
stretch of Interstate 79. We have a happy 
policyholder because he was able to do a 
good job while protecting himself against 
serious loss. 

Insurance should work for a living. That's 
the Wausau way of doing business in 228 
offices across the country. 


COME TO THE SOURCE 

Get the Wausau Story 



EMPLOYERS INSURANCE OF WAUSAU Wausau, Wisconsin 



BOXING ronilnurd 


from .Vfo</ magazine. And the News busi- 
ness cards read all the garbage 
that’s fit to print. 

Still, while all this is true of the Amer- 
ican Boxing News, its pages also carry a 
strong burden of righteousness, a genu- 
ine revulsion for, as Harvith puts it, "the 
garbage of boxing,” for stiffs and for 
those fighters who build reputations by 
mowing them down, for phony won-lost 
records, for those who cheat fighters and 
treat them badly, and for mismatches and 
those who promote them. 

“The fighters cheat, the managers 
cheat and the promoters cheat," Harvith 
says, "and I don't feci you can help the 
situation by shoving this stuff under the 
rug. I always knock the fight game, but I 
wouldn’t trade it for any other business 
in the world." 

Harvith is cultivating a persona. 
"What should the editor's new nick- 
name be?" asks a current ABN reader 
poll. "The King of Garbage? El Jerko? 
Captain Garbage? Or El Creepo?" He 
favors the latter two, but in conversation 
he usually refers to himself as The ABN 
editor. “The ABN editor cats three 
steaks for breakfast," he may say, or, 
"Look, the ABN editor is dressed in 
rags"— and both arc true. His appetite 
is endless; he weighs 360 pounds by his 
own estimate. It may be 400 by now, 
but Harvith has never gone down to a 
truck stop to weigh himself. And since 
clothes are not cut to fit 6' 4" haystacks, 
or men built like them, Harvith’s shirts 
do not button at the wrists, and the 
sleeves flap loosely. The shirttail hangs 
over his wrinkled chino pants, which 
arc ripped and frayed at the cuffs. Har- 
vith’s jacket is the source of another 
nickname — The Coat, a familiar byline 
in the News. The sleeves dangle from a 
very few threads and the pockets are 
almost ripped off. "It’s a coat a bum 
would wear," Harvith says. 

But this costume, and Harvith’s gen- 
eral financial condition, may be worth a 
fortune in a negative kind of way. Says 
one of his editorial targets when asked 
why he doesn’t sue for libel, "You don’t 
get blood from a turnip, do you? If you’ve 
ever seen the guy, you know he doesn’t 
have a cent." The libel potential stirs up 
a lot of folks blasted in the News, but as 
another victim says, "I was thinking of 
suing that fat bum, but my lawyer said it 
would cost me about five thousand and 
he felt sure that I wouldn’t get two dimes 
out of it.” 


Harvith, who is 28, lives in Detroit's 
Shelby Hotel, "in two suites," and the 
News office is seven miles away, down- 
town, in a factory owned by his 27-year- 
old brother, Alan. The editor pays no 
office rent. He is driven to work each day 
by taxi and it is a good thing. Harvith 
has never had a driver’s license and he 
can barely find his w'ay across the street 
alone; he appears to be semiconscious 
when it comes to anything other than 
boxing. On a recent morning a visitor 
picked him up, and with Harvith provid- 
ing the directions it took 2'A hours to 
drive to the office. Harvith lives reason- 
ably close to his parents’ home and later 
he and the visitor found it — by pure 
chance, it seemed. 

Harvith raided the refrigerator and 
then showed off his impressive collection 
of boxing memorabilia — books, buttons 
and newspaper articles dating back to 
1824. Boxing has been his only interest 
since his early teens. His parents— the el- 
der Harvith is 56, a retired manufactur- 
er — were away. “In Florida, I think,” 
Harvith said, but later his brother told 
him, "No, Elliott, they're in Africa." 

Harvith left high school in the middle 
of his junior year. That was 1963. He 
weighed about 280 then and had played, 
as he puts it, "a little football, a little 
baseball, nothing much." He hated 
school, he hated his teachers, and his 
teachers hated him. He left home about 
that time and got a job loading and un- 
loading trucks, which he also hated, so 
he decided to become a fight manager. 
He also became an editor with the Feb- 
ruary 1971 publication of the ABN fore- 
runner, the Michigan Boxing News — and 
gave up managing for journalism. Har- 
vith says of his first paper, "It was even 
worse than the garbetch I put out now ." 
He had never written anything before. By 
issue No. 3 Harvith had his first villain 
a promoter who, Harvith said, had 44 
mismatches in his previous 65 bouts. In 
the following issues he kept a scoreboard 
on the man. labeling him as "The Gar- 
bageman." In issue No. 7 Harvith wrote 
that the promoter had a new invention, 
"a ring that rises up ... so the stiff 
doesn’t have so far to fall." Harvith was 
rolling. 

In May 1972 the Michigan Boxing 
News became the American Boxing News, 
and in that issue Harvith wrote of a bout 
back East in which one fighter, with a 
previous record of 4-24, was allowed to 
enter the ring drunk. In succeeding 


months Harvith inaugurated a Garbage 
Fight of the Month and called a New 
England promoter "Super Garbage" for 
shortchanging fighters and for putting 
into main events one fighter with a rec- 
ord of I - 1 8. and two others who had been 
knocked out in 5 of 5 and 4 of 5 pre- 
vious fights. Another story listed the 10 
worst boxing commissions. "Some com- 
missions are fine," he said, "but most are 
idiotic . . . though they have the power 
to sanction and reject all matches, they 
continually allow complete stiffs to junk 
up fight cards.” 

Recently Harvith named his fifth 
"Captain of the Stiffs," Mississippi's 
Muhammad Smith, who had been 
knocked out 10 times in 10 pro fights, 
lasting a total of 1 7 rounds. He also spent 
weeks researching a roster of the 98 lead- 
ing contenders for Smith's crown, with 
their kayoed-by percentages, and includ- 
ed 28 "minor league" stiffs, and 62 
"bums," who are, as he put it, "fighters 
w ho do not get kayoed often enough to 
be champion stiffs." 

"I’m the most hated man in boxing," 
Harvith says, "and I admit it. But I don’t 
publish the ABN for my readers. I don’t 
give a damn for them. It’s what I want 
to put in the paper. If I feel that some- 
one is a drunken lush, well, then, I just 
write it.” 

The News does little straight reporting 
on the really big fights. "It would be a 
rehash," Harvith says. But he does give 
more U.S. fight results of less important 
matches than any other publication. On 
about the 1 0th of each month Harvith 
starts phoning around the country to re- 
porters, commissioners and promoters 
he trusts. Recently he phoned Kelse Mc- 
Clure at the Indiana Boxing Commis- 
sion. The secretary answered and Har- 
vith said, "Tell him it’s the King of 
Garbetch. He’ll know who it is. 

"It's me, Kelse, the King," he finally 
said. “I tell you it’s been slow out here, 
only two death threats all week. What 
am I doing wrong?" 

Then Harvith called Roy Gill, a Buf- 
falo promoter he likes, but whose shows 
he knocks anyway. "It’s me," he said, 
"Captain Garbetch, himself. You have 
any more garbetch shows planned? No? 
I rooned ya last time? Roy, I'm very dis- 
appointed. You mea’n you're not gonna 
promote any more shows in the near fu- 
ture? You'll put me out of business." 

"There’s times," he said, hanging up. 
"I wished I was managing again." end 
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adventure / James Lipscomb 



Dives in the coral channel had been effortless and exhilarating, but 
rapture at the swift, whirling current ended abruptly in a deep hole 

Down by the old maelstrom 


T he Tuamolus, a chain of atolls 1,300 
miles long in the South Pacific, arc 
called the Dangerous Archipelago be- 
cause of unpredictable currents, unchart- 
ed reefs and a low profile. But the haz- 
ards are not only for ships. Off the island 
of Takaroa the danger comes unexpect- 
edly to a diver, and at the moment of 
greatest exhilaration. 

Takaroa is about 13 miles long and 
four or five wide, its perimeter outlined 
by a series of long, palm-covered is- 
lands with shallow passes between them. 
There is only one major entry into the 
lagoon. Thus, although the rise and fall 
of the tide at Takaroa is not more than 
two feet, the flow of water in and out of 
the lagoon is so restricted that at times 
the water falls almost two feet in 500 
yards. This rush of tons of water 150 feet 
wide and at least 10 feet deep dews not 
debouch directly from lagoon to sea. 
Coral thrives in moving water, so it lends 
to grow right up to the surface along the 
edge of the rushing stream, forming a 
kind of channel about half a mile long 


from the deep water in the interior of the 
lagoon through the reef to the deep wa- 
ter of the ocean. The pass is at its shal- 
lowest and the flow of water fastest in- 
side the lagoon, where the long coral 
channel begins. 

The first time local pearl fishermen 
took us into the lagoon we saw the whirl- 
pools and rapids. At the extreme end of 
the coral channel the water flowed 
through so fast we could hardly gain 
against it with our inflatable Avon and 
the 20-hp engine wide open. Standing 
waves buffeted the boat. We began talk- 
ing then of the fun it would be to swim 
through the pass when the tide was run- 
ning full force. We asked the fishermen 
if they ever swam it. "Never," they said. 
"Too dangerous." They spoke of an un- 
dertow and said one man was killed 
swimming in the pass. 

Still, it did not look all that danger- 
ous, and the four members of the teen- 
age sailing crew on our schooner Four 
Hinds were looking for action, so they 
decided to dive it anyway. At 47 I was 

Copynghl Q 1974 by Jomci l.ricomb. All rtgh’i reserved 


not all that eager for a rile of passage. I 
had come along on the voyage to film 
the sailing crew doing that kind of thing, 
but the only way to film divers is to dive. 

I would assist Chuck Bangert, the under- 
water cameraman. 

The boys decided that one of them 
would operate the Avon and follow’ the 
swimmers through the pass. If there were 
trouble, he would be there to assist. The 
natives' idea of an undertow did not 
make much sense, but Trev and Steve, 
who it was decided would be the first to 
try, agreed to wear inflatable life vests. 

On the first ride through, the boys 
swam on the surface, were caught in the 
whirlpool, but had no trouble in swim- 
ming out. The undertow seemed a myth. 

Johnny, in the Avon, picked them up 
and took us all upstream again. Dan, 
Chuck and I joined Trev and Steve for 
the second dive. We dropped in 1 00 yards 
above the neck of the channel. At that 
point the channel was only 20 feet deep. 
Schools of fish, attracted by the rush of 
food in the water, whirled around us. As 
w-e neared the neck of the channel the 
coral bottom rushed toward us, covered 
now almost uniformly with a low, yel- 
low coral that thrives in the maelstrom. 
The sense of speed was overwhelming. 
Although the water was rushing us past 
the coral, we had the sensation of flying. 
Coral heads appeared, then swept by like 
phantoms as we flew with arms out- 
stretched. The waters rushed faster, and 
the feeling of being in space became 
stronger. It mattered not in what posi- 
tion we found ourselves -frontward, 
backward, spread-eagled — above the 
coral bottom. There was no sense of the 
water moving: rather it was more the 
awareness of being a tiny speck in space 
as a revolving planet approached out of 
the dark of the stars. 

Then, suddenly, the bottom dropped 
away, completely out of sight. Three 
sharks rushed out of the hole to check 
us: a manta ray. holding his own ugainst 
the current, appeared and roared by like 
a spaceship. Clear water, but much too 
deep for us to sec the bottom. 

Now wc were near the channel side 
where fingers of coral reached ii to the 
current and fragments showed continued 
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ADVENTURE continued 


Made in Sweden, the Bancroft /Tretom tennis ball really gets 
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how the rush of waters could decimate 
the growths. Myriad fish darted among 
the branches. "I wanted to stop and 
watch, to look for hours,” Dan would 
say later, "only 1 couldn't stop. You’d 
go tearing by a coral outcropping and 
latch on, and usually it broke. I saw Steve 
grab a rock and Trev grabbed onto the 
bangstick trailing behind him. flapping 
and waving like wash hung out to dry. 
With the gentlest touch of a flipper you 
could weave and glide across the rock 
face and down the wall, peeking here and 
there and staying down forever as the 
current did all the work.” As the flow 
reached the ocean John came in the Avon 
to pick us up. All of us wanted to do it 
again. This time Dan. at 17 the youngest 


This excerpt is from ''Cutting Loose," to 
he published shortly by Little, Brown . 


and smallest of the crew, and I agreed 
to dive deeper the "buddy system" giv- 
ing us both confidence and leading us to 
push farther than we would have gone 
by ourselves. 

Again the rush over the coral reef, but 
now . just as we saw the black hole ahead, 
we both surfaced and grabbed a last big 
breath. Then down to the bottom. We 
went side by side just over the coral. I 
checked Dan w ith a glance and got back 
a dizzy, happy smile. We saw the hole 
coming. As the bottom dropped away, 
we went down with it. like skiers float- 
ing from a shallow incline over a lip and 
down a precipice. We were out of our 
minds, happy idiots. We were plunging 
down, down with the current, at maybe 
six knots, as though we would never 
think of breathing again. A manta ap- 
peared in the dark, then two small sharks. 
A large. 30-pound fish called a wrasse 
plunged down the slopes before us; il 
seemed to beckon. Down! 

Down! My ears hurt, and I swallowed 
to relieve the pressure. Down! At last my 
mind reacted to the danger. I looked up. 
The waves were far away, the light dim. 
1 took a few kicks upward. I was going 
deeper. The surface waves were farther 
away. I kicked harder. Still the waves re- 
ceded. I looked for Dan. He was already 
10 feet below me. still blissfully riding the 
current down. Did I have the breath to 
go farther, warn him and then make 
the surface? I hesitated. It was the hes- 
itation of a coward and of a survivor. 
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Smoking, 

What are you going to do 
about it? 
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ADVENTURE continued 


Now Dan looked up, started up. too, but 
slowly, unhurried. I pumped upward as 
hard as t could. The rationale that my 
mind accepted was that I would surface, 
grab more airandcomc back to help him 
if he were in trouble. He had that inflat- 
able life vest ... if he remembered to 
use it. If he remembered. 

I was kicking toward the surface, had 
been kicking for some time and not gain- 
ing, and 1 was scared. Perhaps 1 am loo 
old to panic. That is not an emotion a 
man allows himself except in dreams, 
where he learns that to panic is to lose, 
and lose badly, since a panicky death 
would be the worst death of all. But this 
was serious. No recapitulation of my life 
passed before my eyes, no big thoughts, 
just the dread certainty that in a minute 
or less I must make that glittering ruf- 
fled mirror of air or I would die. And 
just as suddenly, the down current re- 
leased us. We had, in fact, crossed the 
deep current-scooped hole, crossed un- 
der the w hirlpools, and were being thrust 
up toward the surface-level coral beyond. 
Now I understood how the native had 
died. With a confidence bred of pearl div- 
ing. he never suspected that he might not 
be able to make the surface. He dallied, 
he may have plunged deeper to spear a 
fish. Thus he was not pushed across the 
hole as we were. At last, fish in hand, he 
started up. Then he learned his mistake. 
The current flowed down faster than he 
could rise. The breath in his mouth hic- 
cupcd back and forth as his lungs fought 
for air. His spear and fish represented 
food, a livelihood, but probably he 
dropped them as his vision darkened. 
Eyes blacked out, he swam upward till 
he fainted and his lungs, gratefully re- 
leased from control, sucked beyond his 
open mouth for life. 

A moment later, I hit the surface, burst 
out waist high and grabbed at that air. 

Dan broke the surface beside me. We 
were both smiling. 

“That was scary," I said. 

He was calmer than I. 

"Would you have remembered your 
life vest if the current continued to push 
us down?" I asked. 

"I’m not sure," he said. 

"That's the kind of thing you have to 
think about in advance," 1 said, “Think 
about it ahead of time so that another 
time you will remember it." I could be 
free with good advice. end 
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“New York socked in? 
Boston socked in? 
D.C. socked in? 


Launch another 






‘EVERYONE 
IS HELPLESS 
AND IN AWE’ 




That, says Reggie Jackson , is the impression that suffuses him after one of 
his majestic drives, and it is becoming commonplace as the Oakland slugger 
races on to a higher stardom, unfettered in life as he is at the plate 

by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


“Perfect speed, my son, is being there.” 

— Jonathan Livingston Seagull 


The nearly empty clubhouse of the world 
champion Oakland A’s looks like the 
men's room of an old, disreputable mov- 
ie theater, except that Reginald Martinez 
Jackson, a superstar advancing toward 
superduperstar status, is naked in it, tak- 
ing his naturally beautiful left-handed 
stance and swinging a 35-inch, 37-ounce 
flame-treated bat, intensely, reflectively. 
Whupp. Whupp. Even though he is cut- 
ting through thin air he seems to be mak- 
ing good contact. Last year, after seven 


big-league seasons of ups, downs, mop- 
ing and controversy, he was the Amer- 
ican League’s home-run leader, RBI 
leader and Most Valuable Player. This 
year he might win the Triple Crown, and 
he has already — nobody else could 
have — one-upped Henry Aaron's 715th 
and subsequent home runs. 

Whupp. “My strongest point is my 
strength,” he says. "Shoulders to finger- 
tips.” Indeed, he has 17-inch biceps, as 
Sonny Liston had, and he is one of the 

continued 



REGGIE continued 


top raw-power men in the league, along 
with Chicago's Dick Allen and Detroit’s 
Willie Horton (who once broke a bat in 
two by abruptly checking his swing). But. 
mighty isn't all he is. 

By birth Afro-Latin-American, by 
faith an Arizona Methodist. Jackson is 
a man who grew up in a Jewish neigh- 
borhood outside Philadelphia, roomed in 
the majors with a WASP named Chuck, 
currently pals around with two Portu- 
guese motor sportsmen— one weighing 
250 pounds, the other 305— wears 
around his neck a string of wampum 
beads and a gold crucifix he bought from 


arthritic spine, near-sightedness and 
astigmatism, there is only one thing 
wrong with him. 

"Feel that," Jackson says, indicating 
the back of his right thigh, which is as 
big around as a good-sized woman’s 
waist. Though unflexed, it feels like an 
only slightly deflated football. "Hard, 
isn’t it?" he says. His thighs are overde- 
veloped. That is why he is prone to pull 
a hamstring when he turns on his 9.6-in- 
the-100 speed. This day in Oakland he 
is out of the lineup and nearly alone in 
the dressing room because of such a 
pull, rashly incurred. But he is keeping 



Jackson often stops for breakfast with Lois , whom he calls Mom , at her chops-and-grits place. 


a Cuban pitcher and is built like a Greek 
god. On paper he is a millionaire in land 
development. 

Whupp. Facially, thanks in part to his 
mustache, beard and fullish Afro, he re- 
sembles the charismatic civil-rights lead- 
er Jesse Jackson, with overtones of 
sprightly pop-off Pirate Pitcher Dock El- 
lis. He has the eagerly concerned, unset- 
tled, open-eyed look of a man who will 
never be cynical, boring or fully aware 
(or unaware) of how he affects people. 
He is a half inch over six feet tall and 
weighs 207 pounds, and aside from an 


in touch with his stroke. Whupp. Whupp. 

"Richie Allen told me once, ‘Don’t 
speak with this the points to his mouth), 
speak with this.’ *’ With a flowing ges- 
ture he indicates his body, and the bat. 
" ‘Through this [he holds the bat up like 
a torch] you can speak to the world.'" 

But even though Jackson may be on 
his way to one of the best years anybody 
ever had with a bat — after two months 
of the season he is hitting close to .400 
with 42 RBIs and a league-leading 15 
home runs — it was orally that he faded 
the man who recently passed Babe Ruth. 


A reporter asked Jackson, who is 28, 
what he thought of his chances of break- 
ing Aaron’s lifetime home-run record. 
Jackson replied, “No way . They couldn't 
afford to pay me to play that long." 

Now that was a partly humorous re- 
mark. Please do not consider it over- 
proud, because Reggie is loath to come 
on as a braggart. He even feels dubious 
about all the bare-chested pictures of 
himself that have been appearing lately. 
"My peers may not like it," he says. 
"And I am one of my peers." 

To be sure. White Sox Pitcher Stan 
Bahnsen says of Jackson, "He’s a hel- 
luva ballplayer, but I'm not one of his 
fans. I don't like him. I think he’s a pri- 
ma donna. That whole team seems to 
think they're spokesmen for the game.” 
And the aforementioned Allen, whose 
own thighs are lean and flowing, the way 
he likes a racehorse's to be, says, "I look 
in the record book and I see Reggie has 
never hit .300. And I wonder how he can 
do all that talking." But other players 
commend him roundly . He is established. 
Whatever his flaws and rough edges, 
Jackson has put together a package of 
power, speed, science, flash, funk, out- 
spoken quotability, popularity, fun-lov- 
ingness, social and economic indepen- 
dence, responsibility, diversification and 
winningness that is unique among ball- 
players. And Reggie knows and loves it. 
Whupp. 

Now, as the rest of the team grapples on 
the field with the Kansas City Royals, 
Jackson is in the whirlpool, discussing his 
assets. "I’ve got seven people I can call 
my friends. That makes me an awful rich 
man. People who would hurt themselves 
to help me.” One of these is Gary Walk- 
er, an intense white 35-year-old who tried 
to sell Jackson a 510,000 life-insurance 
policy nine years ago when Reggie was 
at Arizona State College. "1 turned him 
down, \ stood him up,” Jackson says. 
"But he kept after me. And now my life’s 
insured for one million eight!" When 
Jackson signed on with the A’s for an 
$85,000 bonus and began making con- 
tacts among professional athletes, he and 
Walker formed the Tempe, Arizona- 
based United Development, Inc., which 
puts together syndicates of investors to 
speculate in land. 

"He was making $5,000, $6,000 a year 
then,” says Jackson, "and our office was 
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in his extra bedroom. Now he’s making 
over SI 00,000 a year, and we’ve got an 
office that costs S2,500 a month. He’s my 
best friend in the world.” Reggie lends 
his fame to the business and also rounds 
up investors — some 300 athletes so far, 
including a number of the pitchers he 
faces. 

Not only has United Development 
achieved its goal of “proving that black 
and white could equal green," it is try- 
ing to hasten the greening of America, 
or at least of Arizona. The company’s 61 - 
employee office features a piano for im- 
promptu community sings, an art gallery 
complete with resident artist, a crafts 
room and encounter-group sessions in 
which Jackson takes an active part dur- 
ing the off-season. There will be compa- 
ny plays, too, in which Reggie will prob- 
ably act, and United is setting up two 
homes for delinquent boys and even 
plans to found a college — “an alternative 
to the four-year rip-off most of us went 
to without learning anything,” in Walk- 
er's words. When UCLA's Bill Walton 
was looking for a relevant pro basketball 
team, United Development went to him 
with a proposal that would have built 
around him a new ABA franchise with, 
among other things, subsidized seating 
for poor fans, freedom for all players to 
sign with other teams after a year and a 
woman psychological coordinator who 
would have set up programs on the road 
so that players could, says Walker, “go 
to the ghettos and work with kids instead 
of trying to see how many broads they 
could chase and how much trash they 
could smoke.” For signing, Walton 
would have received such bonuses as a 
10-speed bicycle, a mountain house (pro- 
vided he designed and built it himself 
with the help of experts and boys from the 
homes for delinquents) and a SI million 
loan (on condition that he spend 20 hours 
a month working with the delinquent 
boys). "I think it freaked Walton out,” 
Walker says. 

Jackson has not been freaked out by 
anything in the last couple of years. Oth- 
er friends he cites are the bulky Portu- 
guese brothers, Wayne and Tony Del 
Rio, at whose garage in San Leandro he 
works on the four show and racing cars 
he owns. After Jackson received a death 
threat involving a “voodoo curse” dur- 
ing last year’s World Series, Tony Del 
Rio served as his bodyguard. 


"How did the death threat make you 
feel?” 

"Like a star,” Jackson says with a sort 
of radiance from the whirlpool, but 
quickly his expression becomes more dis- 
creet. "Naw,” he says. “It scared me.” 
But not enough to deter him from driv- 
ing in six runs, making superb catches in 
right field and being named MVP. 

“A lousy MVP,” said A's Owner 
Charles Finley, speaking of Jackson’s 
regular-season honor, when contract ar- 
bitration time came around. “They had 
to give it to somebody.” Finley is an in- 
novative businessman himself, but not in 


Dick Williams, Jackson criticized him for 
being too critical of players. This year it 
is Alvin Dark, and the A’s criticize him 
for not being critical enough. Dark takes 
stoically the kind of interference and 
abuse Finley has always handed out to 
his managers. One night recently after a 
loss, Finley went into Dark’s office and 
chewed him out loudly enough for ev- 
eryone in the dressing room to hear, “if 
you’d lose 25 pounds off that fat [exple- 
tive] of yours, you could think better” 
was one of the things Finley yelled at 
Dark. 

This is the way Jackson is currently 
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In the shop of his Portuguese motor sports pals, Jackson airblasts a '40 Chevy due for a paint job. 


the spirit of United Development. The 
people of Oakland come out in very small 
numbers to see the A's, and accordingly 
Finley has made economies: getting rid 
of the ballgirls (one of whom Jackson 
was dating), ceasing to furnish stamps for 
the players’ answers to fan mail, keep- 
ing the clubhouse seedy and fighting as 
hard as ever to hold down salaries. He is 
the only owner in baseball whose lead- 
ing players — with Jackson in the fore- 
front — regularly denounce him for quo- 
tation. The A’s don’t mind faulting their 
manager, either. Last year, when it was 


managed: Dark crosses his path in the 
dressing room, wordlessly pats him on 
the behind and goes on by. Jackson 
shrugs. After being lifted from a game 
when he was still going strong, lefthan- 
der Ken Holtzman told Ron Bergman of 
the Oakland Tribune, the only reporter 
who travels with the team, "Dark is [ex- 
pletive] and so is Finley, and print that." 

“Finley is so cold-blooded,” Jackson 
says, “he ought to make antifreeze com- 
mercials. But actually he’s very sensitive. 
When the players voice their opinions 
about him he is really hurt. If he would 

continued 
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just quit thinking that people are trying 
to take advantage of him. He wants to 
be the dominating party.” 

So does Jackson. The newly instituted 
arbitration procedure this past off-season 
gave him real financial leverage against 
Finley for the first time, and with such 
documentation as a telegram from Cal- 
ifornia’s Frank Robinson calling him the 
best player in the league he won a S60.000 
raise to his current SI 35,000. That and 
his half interest in United Development 
add up to an annual haul of 5250,000. 

So what was he doing in the whirlpool? 
Well, the score was 4-0 in the bottom of 
the 4th against the Twins the Saturday 
before Mother's Day. and Jackson was 
on second with none out. In that situ- 
ation, according to all baseball wisdom 
and a consensus of h is teammates, a pow- 
er hitter has no business risking injury 
by trying to steal. But Jackson was in- 
terested in doing what Bobby Bonds of 
the Giants had won acclaim for doing: 
hitting 30 home runs and stealing 30 bas- 
es in the same year . “I know one way to 
play," he says. "That’s hard-bail. If 1 
don’t steal a base when I can, I’m short- 
changing myself, my family, my peers, 
the owner and the fans — and the man up- 
stairs, God." So he lit out for third and 
about halfway there his right hamstring 
went sproing. "You know how a pulled 
hamstring feels?” He reaches out and 
digs deep into the back of the interview- 
er’s leg with hard fingers, producing a 
sensation of grave fundamental insult, 
like a poker up the nose. The injury will 
cause Jackson to miss six games and con- 
sign him to designated hitting for 12 
games after that. "I guess I’m going 
to have to cut down on running," he 
concedes. 

His primary job, after all, is getting the 
big hit, and that is what thrills him most. 
When asked to explain what hitting feels 
like, he grimaces fiercely, clenches his 
fists and causes the whirlpool water to 
slosh dramatically as he searches for 
words. He finds plenty of them: 

"Being in complete control. You have 
been the dominant force — not the ball, 
not the pitcher. Y ou have taken over and 
lined it somewhere. Right on the sweet 
part of the bat. And you can look back 
and smile, 'cause you have done it. You 
have dominated. You have won for that 
particular moment." 

And when you jump on a heater, or 


fastball, and hit a long dinger, or home 
run, it is an overwhelming sensation. 
Jackson’s two most famous drives are the 
ball he hit off the beer-bottle cap on a 
sign in right center field 517 feet from 
the plate in Minnesota and the one he 
hit off a light tower atop the right center 
field stands in the 1971 All-Star Game 
in Detroit. “I have never seen a ball jump 
off the bat like that one," says Royals 
veteran Cookie Rojas. "The guys in the 
dugoul and everybody in the stands — it 
just brought us all to our feet. The ball 
hit that thing way up there and bounced 
back to the ground before he had time 
to leave the plate." When you hit a ter- 
rific shot, says Jackson, "all the baseball 
players come to rest at that moment and 
watch you. Everyone is helpless and in 
awe. You charge people up. And when 
you're a good hitter, you do that every 
day. You’re the center of confidence. The 
man can hit, they say that. And you A now 
it. You’re a master. Dealing. The man 
who can do it is a dominating force when 
he walks out of the dugout. There's no 
feeling like that.” 

But Jackson wants to be more than an 
astounding hitter. "I started thinking 
about playing ball when I found out who 
Willie Mays was,” he says. "Guy who 
could beat you the most ways. He could 
go 0 for 4 and beat you." 

Jackson acknowledges that the A’s call 
him Buck, which is what the Giants 
called Mays. "Yeah, Chuck Dobson 
gave me that name because he knew how 
much 1 admired Mays," he says. “I 
wouldn't ... it wouldn't sound right 
coming from anybody but them." 
“Buck" from his teammates means a lot 
to him, but there arc other, fancier tags 
he aims to earn. 

"Star is a tarnished word. And super- 
star. ... 1 want to maintain some con- 
sistency of greatness. Win five world 
championships in a row. There are guys 
better than superstars." 

Superduperstars? 

"Yeah. Tom Scaver. Pete Rose. Frank 
Robinson. Henry Aaron. Jim Palmer. 
Pete Rose is a living morale. A living phi- 
losophy. These guys are living human 
definitions of the word determination. 
They walk on the field and you sense it. 
They buy an ice-cream cone and you 
sense it. They can go to a movie and stand 
out in the crowd with the lights out.” 
Jackson wants to be such a complete ball- 


player, so "you can feel guys looking at 
you when you pass their dugout." 

He subsides into the vortical bath to 
read a collection of quotes about him 
from ballplayersaround the league. Most 
of the comments are glowing, for exam- 
ple, "I'd pay to see him play" — Ralph 
Houk. There are what might be taken as 
criticisms, too. 

"Jesus. Nolan Ryan says I could be 
better! ‘If he ever plays up to his poten- 
tial he’s going to be something else.’ 
That’s a compliment. Nolan Ryan 
throws harder than anybody since 1 B.C. 
And he could be better.” A little poten- 
tial right back at you. Ryan! Jackson 
sloshes happily, thinking of being better. 

The next evening he is still sidelined but 
that doesn't mean he is inactive. He has 
plenty to do in his capacity as the league’s 
foremost fraternizer. Players caught talk- 
ing to opponents on the field before a 
game are subject to a S50 fine. Jackson 
disapproves of this rule and flouts it ex- 
pansively. 

“What’s S50 to a man like you?” he 
says to Kansas City slugger John May- 
berry as the A's and Royals warm up. 

"See where Texas pitched to you with 
first open," Mayberry says. This is a dig 
because dominating forces arc supposed 
to be walked in such a situation. But then 
again it is not a dig, because there were 
two outs in the eighth, and the A’s were 
bchind2- 1, and what Jackson did, feeling 
challenged by such a lack of deference, 
was foul off seven of Steve Hargan's 
pitches until he got the one he wanted and 
then hit that one out of the park — "left 
the yard with it" is the current expres- 
sion — for a game-winning three-run job. 
That is what you call bat control. 

"Understand you're not hitting the 
deep ones anymore," says Mayberry, 
chortling. "Getting consistent and los- 
ing that good depth.” 

“Yeah,” Jackson says. "I’m staying 
down around 400 feet. Here. . . He 
hands Mayberry one of his own bats, a 
288 RJ. "No, you better not swing that 
timber," he adds. "Might sprain your 
wrist." 

Then he exchanges a few words with 
the fans. There are so few of them, he 
says, he' almost feels he knows them all 
personally. "You enjoying that hot 
dog?” he asks one. " Where’d you get that 
watch?" he asks another. A boy in the 


stands wants a ball. “No, son, I don’t 
give anything away, except a hard time. 
Especially if you’re 60 feet away with a 
ball in your hand." But the boy is six 
feet away without a ball in his hand, and 
he persists. “You’re here every day,” 
Jackson objects. “How many balls you 
got at home?” 

“I ain't got no balls at home. I swear 
to God, Reggie, I sell every one of ’em 
before I leave the park.” Unable to re- 
sist such candor, Jackson tosses the boy 
one of Finley’s strictly rationed spher- 
oids. “I was going to steal that one for 
myself,” he grumbles. 

Then he goes back to the dressing 
room, hits the whirlpool again and re- 
turns to watch the game in civilian 
clothes from a vantage along the walk- 
way to the dugout, between the stands 
and the screen behind home plate. He 
yells at everybody — A’s, Royals, um- 
pires, fans who yell at him. 

The A’s are having trouble with Lin- 
dy McDaniel's forkball, and Jackson 


keeps admonishing them to look for it: 
“He got to come in with that pitch. And 
it’s always the same speed. You got to 
wait for it.” Jackson used to have trou- 
ble with off-speed pitching, but now he 
looks forward to facing junk-throwers 
like Wilbur Wood and Mike Cuellar. He 
is a guess hitter — “I call it calculated an- 
ticipation” — which means he goes up to 
the plate looking for a certain pitch (not 
a ball inside or outside, which is what 
Allen and other area guessers lay for, but 
a curve, say, or a fastball, anywhere) and 
waits until he gets it. If a two-strike pitch 
is not the one he is set up to rip he will 
just try to get his bat on it, either fouling 
it off, as against Hargan, or perhaps slap- 
ping it for a hit. He can generate such last- 
instant momentum that he may power a 
ball out by just flicking at it this way. 
“I’ve hit balls that I wonder how I hit 
them. Balls past me. It’s strength.” 

“Hey, Nietzsche!” he yells to team- 
mate Jesus Alou, or so it sounds. “Let’s 
see something! Look for the forkball!” 


What is this! Can Jesus Alou's nick- 
name possibly be Nietzsche? 

“No. I called him Niche. It’s Spanish 
for soul brother.” Jackson has a half-Lat- 
in father and a full Chicano ex-wife, he 
holds the modern Puerto Rican home- 
run record and, what with one thing and 
another, he is the rare mainland U.S.- 
born player who can converse in down- 
home terms with peers who are Latin. 
He is also fluent in unvarnished soul talk 
(“With all the niggers on this team, how 
come this dressing room got no pick?” 
he will cry, demanding an Afro-comb) 
and most of his best friends are white. 
But his pan-racialism, like most of his 
other characteristics, tends to make him 
more of an anomaly than one of the boys. 
When he started rooming with Chuck 
Dobson both of them got heat from 
teammates black and white. 

One of the black A’s Jackson wishes 
he communicated better with, he says, is 
Vida Blue, who is so disenchanted with 
the A’s organization this year that he has 

continued 
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announced his desire to change sports 
and play in the World Football League. 
In high school Blue was an ambidextrous 
quarterback. "I see a lot of me in Vida.” 
Jackson says. "Finley hurt him. He took 
the little boy out of him. He did that to 
me. too. but I got it back. I love to play. 

1 love to hit bullets. I mean I love to hit 
peas." 

As player rep. big bat, the loudest voice 
in the clubhouse, Jackson stays in the 
thick of his team's turbulent affairs. But 
in speaking of his life he often comes to 
estrangement, to being alone. 

There was the time early in 1970, his 
third full year with the A's, when after a 
big 47-homcr season he held out for S50,- 
000, incurred Finley’s wrath, started 
slow, was benched by Finley and even 
was threatened with being sent to the mi- 
nors. One night, after 13 games on the 
bench, he pinch-hit and delivered a 
grand-slam homer. As he crossed the 
plate he raised his fist in defiance toward 
Finley in his box. 

Finley called a meeting in his office: 
Jackson surrounded by the owner, the 
coaches, the manager and the team cap- 
tain, Sal Bando, who looks like Alan 
Ark in and is now noted for keeping 
things loose around the A’s, for bring- 
ing Jackson down to earth with deft, 
good-natured kidding. But there was no 
kidding in that meeting. 

“Finley had a public apology drawn 
up for me to sign,” Jackson recalls. "1 
told him ain’t no way. It was right what 
1 did; I’d do it again. He said we were 
going to sit there till 1 signed it. Or I'd 
suffer the consequences. The commis- 
sioner was involved, he said. Nobody 
spoke up for me. I’d never been so alone, 
so alienated from people who I thought 
were my friends. I was so lost from com- 
panionship I cried. I was supposed to eat 
dinner with some people at nine o'clock, 
and I couldn’t get out of there to meet 
them until two a.m. I never actually 
signed the apology, but I said I would. 
I’ll never forget that. I’ll never forgive." 

And then there was the time in the ’72 
division-championship playoff with De- 
troit, when in the process of stealing 
home successfully, he felt something give 
in his left thigh. "I pulled a hamstring. 
Ran further and tore it. Little further and 
ruptured it. Little further and it was like 
someone went in there and ripped some 
muscle off the bone. 


"Finley was the first one inside to see 
me. Fie was emotionally hurt. I think he 
gained a lot of respect for me that day as 
a ballplayer. But here I was in a World 
Scries the World Series. Everybody's 
watching. Every pitch is money. And I 
couldn’t play. I couldn’t put my under- 
wear on. Had to lay 'em down on the 
floor and stand in 'em and pull ’em on.” 

Catcher Dave Duncan, w'ho was trad- 
ed after that Series for telling off Finley 
on the plane home, was a close friend of 
Jackson’s. "After 1 was hurt, he cried. 
He said. ‘You got to play, for me!* And 
I started crying. That night he put me to 
bed. And the next day he and Joe Rudi 
came over and fed me. 

"But then when they won the last Sc- 
ries game, it was the worst feeling I ever 
had. When they jumped and tumbled 
over each other I couldn’t run onto the 
field. They all ran past me into the club- 
house. I hobbled. My leg hurt. I fell so 
dejected, so disgusted. 1 remember the 
next spring, last spring, I said to every- 
body, Tm going to the World Scries this 
year. You going with me?’ ’’ 

A lot goes on in Reggie Jackson's life. 
At home there is night life — the A’s. like 
the Yankee teams of the '50s, have no 
curfew— with Playboy Club bunnies and 
steadier girl friends. There is a tastefully 
decorated penthouse apartment in Oak- 
land, which he gets rent-free, with clos- 
ets full of good clothes, including a cou- 
ple of dozen leather jackets, which he also 
gets free. Over Jackson's bed there is a 
painting of a lone seagull flying in dark- 
ness. He sees himself in Jonathan Liv- 
ingston Seagull, the fictional gull that 
breaks away from the crowd to transcend 
itself and then returns to help others to- 
ward limitlessness in flying. 

Tw ice a year he trades in his free Pon- 
tiac Grand Prix on a new one. He has 
thriving houscplants that he waters vig- 
orously and urges on. "Look at that 
boy," he exclaims, regarding a split-leaf 
philodendron. "He's dealing, isn’t he?” 
He shares his big-league clothes and 
apartment (from which he will soon 
move to an S85.000 condominium in 
Oakland Hills) with John Summers, a 
white rookie. In the morning he may 
drive by to see his friend Ed Dohnt. the 
distinguished-looking white business- 
man who provides him his cars, and his 
friend Everett Moss, who is black and a 


handyman, and then drive on and have 
breakfast at Lois the Pie Queen, a 
pork chops-biscuils-grils-and-eggs place, 
where he calls Lois "Mom” and kids 
around with a black man wearing two 
gold dollar-sign pinkie rings and an Evil- 
Eye Fleegle hat. 

And on the road he cuts a wide swath, 
as in downtown Minneapolis one fine af- 
ternoon, checking out high-heel shoes 
and leather coats, grading every girl he 
sees on a scale from one to 10 and rap- 
ping with all the eights and above. He 
even offers conversation to a girl who 
turns out to be plain and uninterested in 
talking to him, which offends him great- 
ly. "She was a one and didn’t want to 
talk! A one and she's got no lime!" To a 
blonde eight in a department store he 
walks right up and says, "You’re the 
best-looking lady we've seen so far. 
You're a superstar." and gets a date. To 
another blonde eight, a receptionist in a 
health club who remains businesslike, he 
says no, he doesn’t need to sign up for 
some exercise: "I was born this way." 
And he runs into Bando in a department 
store and is delighted when Bando greets 
him by checking out his white shirt and 
red-and-white jacket and saying, "White 
on white went out with Sh-Boom." 

In Chicago he dislikes the ribs served 
to him in the Playboy Club and describes 
them as follows to the bunny: "They 
were 0 for 4. With a couple of strikeouts 
thrown in. And a weak pop-up to the 
pitcher.” 

He gets his interviewer lodging in the 
booked-up hotel where the A's arc stay- 
ing by telling the desk clerk he needs a 
room for his parents. The interviewer 
points out all the reasons why it will be 
difficult for him to pose as Reggie's mom 
and dad: he is one person, white, not 
named Jackson and only four years old- 
er than Reggie. "I could’ve been adopt- 
ed, couldn't I?” Jackson replies. 

At breakfast in Chicago, Jackson talks 
about being a fan, a devourer of box 
scores: "Stargcll hasn't started to pump 
yet. Ralph Garr started out 0 for 13, he’s 
hitting .350 now. Willie McCovcy just 
got his first home run after 79 at bats. 
Scotty was 3 for 4 yesterday.” And he 
docs his imitation of his friend the slug- 
ger, George Scott of the Brewers, saying 
on the phone, “I-i-i is y’ got good wea- 
tha theyah?” Reggie loves George Scott, 
likes to call him up to discuss slugging, 
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does his imitation of him over and over, 
savoring it. 

Then he talks about his father. Mar- 
tinez Jackson, the Philadelphia tailor 
who played semipro ball and raised Reg- 
gie in the suburb of Wyncote. "He was 
a hustler. Sold anything — from numbers 
to baloney. I know two things I can do: 
play ball and make money. That's what 
hiy old man could do. 

"Everybody in my family is high- 
strung. My father told me, go about 
things hard. If he sent me to the store 
for some ice cream, he expected me to 
get it. He didn't want to know if it was 
raining or I had to hitch a ride or walk 
or wire Western Union — he wanted that 
ice cream. He had a phrase — he didn't 
want to hear any *ar ray boo.’ Any bull, 
in other words. 1 believe that now, in 
baseball. If the man's got to be moved 
to third base, you do it. Don't care how 
you do it, do it. Dick Williams felt the 
same way about it. 

"My father was divorced from my 


mother when I was six. He was father to 
us three boys by day and mother by night. 
I didn't get close to my mother until I 
was 17, 18. My father didn't do things 
by the law every day, but he had food 
on the table, and we had shoes and socks 
and hats on. He was a good old dude. 

"I had trouble adjusting socially in 
high school. I was suspended three times. 
In part of my junior and part of my se- 
nior year my father was away for six 
months. He never hurt anybody, but he 
sold numbers and bootleg whiskey. I’d 
go to school for a week without saying a 
word. I was mean and bitter. ’Cause I 
was alone. Nobody took any care of me. 
1 was a hell of a football player ’cause 1 
was mean and nasty. I ran through the 
center of the line and a guy hit me in the 
mouth and busted my from tooth. I said, 
'Run that play again.' They blocked him 
down, and I ran over his chest and face. 
Right over his face mask with my feet. 

"Being mad helped me in football, but 
not in anything else. When I was in high 


school I needed a psychiatrist. One day 
I’d bought me a box of pretzels for lunch. 
I came into class about 10 minutes late 
and set my pretzels down on my desk and 
turned away to give the teacher my pass. 
When I turned back, one of the boys had 
busted open my pretzels and taken them. 

" ’Now you know I live in a bad 
mood,' I said. 'Who took my pretzels?’ 
Nobody said anything. ‘Whoever took 
my pretzels, give me a nickel.’ Nothing. 
I turned to the teacher: ‘Tell these guys 
to do something, 'cause they done messed 
up my food.’ Somebody threw a nickel 
and it rolled around on the floor. 1 turned 
around and caught one guy smiling and 
I grabbed him and set him up against the 
window and said, ‘Boy, don’t you know 
I’ll kill you?’ He got nervous. Said, ‘Man, 
don't do that.’ 

“ ‘You know you're not supposed to 
do that to me,’ I said. ‘You know I'm 
crazy.' And my girl friend was all crying 
in the back. She was a Jewish girl. And 
they used to tease her. In her home-ec 
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class the teacher said, ‘1 heard Reggie 
went on another tantrum today.’ I went 
over to the home-ec class and cussed her 
out. 

“Me and my buddies all had *55 
Chevys. We’d sit up in the church lot, 
four of us, drink six quarts of beer and 
eat potato chips. Then go crash parties. 
Beat up on rich kids. Take their coats. 
'Cause it was cold and we didn’t have 
no coats. And we’d wear ’em to school 
the next day. And these rich kids better 
not say nothing. We’d whip ’em.” 

Through the window of the Chicago 
coffee shop Jackson waves at John Sum- 
mers, walking by on the sidewalk wear- 
ing one of Reggie's coats. 

“Me and my friend Irwin would take 
our bicycles and go stealing on Satur- 
days. Magazines, candy, yo-yos. One 
time I went into a store with my father 
and I stole a candy bar. He made me go 
back in and tell the cashier I stole it. I 
never stole anything again in my life. I 
was so ashamed." 


Was he ashamed when his father was 
away? 

“I missed him. It was sad ’cause I 
couldn’t get near him.” 

Ever since that painful separation Mr. 
Jackson has kept in close touch with his 
son, writing him to hang in there against 
lefthanders, to be quick with the bat, to 
have respect for his coaches and man- 
agers. Reggie also now enjoys warm re- 
lations with his mother, who lives in Bal- 
timore — he bought her a new house — 
and with a lot of other relatives. “I play 
ball for my family." He was divorced two 
years ago — “I was too wrapped up in be- 
ing a good ballplayer, I had no concep- 
tion of being a husband” — and says he 
misses the steady companionship of one 
woman, as opposed to several. He has 
no children, but he lavishes gifts on his 
young nieces and also on a poor Indian- 
Mexican-black community in Arizona. 

Finley likes to call his ballplayers 
“Son.” Jackson, of course, doesn’t go for 


that, but he can deal with his owner cool- 
ly now, and thanks to psychotherapy and 
the avuncular or big-brotherly counsel- 
ing of Dick Williams and Frank Rob- 
inson, who managed him in Puerto Rico 
in the winter of ’70, he says he is over his 
rage and stubborn “meanness.” He says, 
"I had to learn that R-E-G-G-I-E didn't 
spell J-E-S-U-S. I’ve got good linear 
thinking now.” 

But in the Chicago airport, after hav- 
ing some beers with teammates, discuss- 
ing how to hit and how to deal with Fin- 
ley and accommodating yet another kid 
pestering for an autograph (“I’d like to 
slap him in the head,” he says, but he 
signs), he strides down the concourse 
restlessly and says, “I hate airports. I 
hate airplanes. I’m callused. I'm in a cage 
now. I like to be left alone by people 
snatching at me, grabbing at me. I don’t 
go out all that much with that many peo- 
ple on the team. I just float until the game. 
When I get that bat in my hands people 
are paying attention. I’m alone then. I'm 
continued 
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REGGIE continued 


out of my cage. I'm free to move, to run, 
to go. I’m like an animal running through 
the woods.” 

He seems to be fascinated with the cal- 
luses on his hands, from hitting. "Feel 
those," he says, and indeed they are for- 
midable. “Jesus Alou shook my hand the 
other day and said it was like shaking 
the damn road , it was so hard.” Women 
are often amazed to touch those callus- 
es, he says. "He's hard all over," Sum- 
mers says. “He’s one big callus. Skin's 
tight" 

He comes into the dressing room in Min- 
nesota after the rest of the team one eve- 
ning and sees his interviewer talking to 
Centerfielder Bill North. North has re- 
fused to speak to Jackson ever since Reg- 
gie chewed him out in front of everybody 
for not running out a ground ball hard. 
(And last week the two traded punches 
in the Detroit locker room.) Dark will 
not upbraid people, so Jackson takes it 
upon himself. "Who does he think he 


is?” teammates complained after Reggie 
criticized North. 

It bothers Jackson that North, who is 
black, formerly his friend, a fine base run- 
ner, a very cool and intelligent talker, 
won’t make up with him. "I see a lot of 
me in him," he says of North. He feels 
eager to help teammates (and opponents, 
too, for that matter). Before he has a 
chance to ask the interviewer what North 
said. Jackson is pleased that an occasion 
arises for him to show how he can deal 
as player rep. Finley has called up minor- 
leaguer Phil Garner, but now threatens 
to send Garner back down right away if 
he won’t sign a big-league contract on 
Finley’s terms. Jackson takes over. He 
gets Finley on the phone and reasons 
with him, tells him that sending Garner 
back down will only reflect badly on the 
club. Finley listens — everyone is amazed. 
Garner gets the contract he wants. 

"Is it true you have to have a law de- 
gree to be player rep on this team?" Re- 
porter Bergman kids Jackson. 


"That, or be indispensable," says Reg- 
gie. But he is worried about something. 
"What did North say?" he asks the in- 
terviewer. 

"That you were a great player, but off 
the field he didn't have any use for you.” 

Jackson suppresses agitation. "But 
nobody else on the team said that, did 
they?” 

On the field he watches his teammates 
hit, has good words for the ones like Ban- 
do and Rudi who use their top hands ef- 
fectively, who have a theory of hitting, 
grumbles about the ones whose bats are 
lazy, who could be good hitters but won’t 
work at it. He hits with the regulars and 
also with the reserves, tries to coach Sum- 
mers, who is appreciative but says he just 
can’t apply those fine points yet, he has to 
get his own feel for his stroke first. Jack- 
son is impatient. He takes several cuts 
with the 50-ounce leaded bat, eliciting ad- 
miration, but also a hoot from Bando: 
"Reggie! If the lead flics out of that 
and hits me. I’m suing." 

continued 
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REGGIE continued 


“‘You saw me," Jackson tells the in- 
terviewer. "I tried to talk to North again. 
He wouldn't talk to me." He turns on 
Garner, whose big-league career he may 
have saved half an hour before, and 
snaps, "Why don't you take batting 
practice with your helmet on? You have 
to wear it when you hit in a game don't 
you?" Garner gulps. First Baseman Pat 
Bourque, who knows the big man bet- 
ter. reaches over and touches Jackson's 
cheek, as if to remove a speck of 
dirt. 

Jackson holds out his freshly bat- 
chafed hand to the interviewer. "Feel 
those calluses. They're rough. They're 
red. They're ready." But is he feeling too 
much of that old meanness maybe, to 
think linearly tonight and hit peas? 

No. What Jackson does tonight is hit 
a 400-foot double, a 400-foot home run 
and a single to drive in five runs in a 7-4 
last-inning victory. The A's are leading 
the league, leading it.as usual, by no more 
games than necessary, winning the ones 


that count, showing the class— conceiv- 
ably the overconfidence — of the best 
team in baseball. 

Teammates are coming up to their big 
gun in the dressing room after the game, 
calling him Buck in admiration. 

"One thing you haven't asked me," 
Jackson says to the interviewer. "About 
my teammates." He goes on for 10 min- 
utes. naked, skin tight, bursting about 
how pitchers like Catfish Hunter and 
fielders and runners like Campy Cam- 
paneris and hitters like Gene Tcnacc 
keep games close for him, enable him 
to be great. He mentions nearly every 
man on the squad. North prominently. 
His portable tape recorder is playing 
the idiz Crusaders' Scratch, easy post- 
game music to relax him. It is a great 
team he is on. he says. He feels it at 
the park. He feels it in the Iwtcl. He is 
playing for a champion. And yes, as 
for himself, he thinks he could bat .400 
for a season if he tried to go for av- 
erage, and if everything went right some 


season he could hit 65. 70 home runs. 
Earlier he had carried a Baby Ruth 
bar and an Oh Henry! bar. representing 
the Babe and Aaron, around the club- 
house soliciting opinions as to what 
the candy bar that will doubtless be 
named after him ought to be called. 
The responses tended to be unprintable 
and he loved them. 

And Bando spoke of what a highly de- 
veloped hot dog Reggie was. how he'd 
gotten his antics refined now to the point 
that they were a part of him, no longer 
obnoxious, and maybe therefore he 
ought to pose for the cover of Sports II- 
lustrated next toa huge hot dog dressed 
in a full Oakland uniform. The interview- 
er noted that players polled around the 
league tended to say of his antics, "That's 
just Reggie." 

Hearing that, Jackson allowed a flash 
of non-linear bemusement to cross his 
face. "Yeah." he said, looking proud 
still, but somewhat troubled. "I won- 
der what they meant by that?” end 
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How often doyou 
get two chances 
at the same four-year 
scholarship? 


This year, for the first time, 
Army ROTC offers von this oppor- 
tunity. If you apply for a four-year 
Army ROTC Scholarship between 
Julv 1 and September 1, you may be 
considered twice. 

All completed applications 
received by September 1 will be 
considered for an initial 300 four- 
year scholarships. Winners of these 
scholarships will be announced on 
October 15. 

If you do not win one of the 
300 scholarships, vour application is 
automatically placed in competition 
for one of the approximately 7(X) 
four-year scholarships which will be 
awarded on April 1, 1975. Failure 
to win during the early cycle will not 
adversely affect your application, 
as the regular selection board will 
not know that you competed during 
the early cycle. 

Army ROTC Scholarships 


pay tuition, books and lab fees, and 
provide a tax-free subsistence 
allowance of S100 a month, for up to 
10 months of the school year. The 
scholarships mav be used at any of 
the 290 colleges and universities 
which host the Army RO FC 
program. 


Deadline for all four-vear 
Army ROTC Scholarship applica- 
tions is December 1. But. if you 
want to be among those who have 
two opportunities for a scholar- 
ship, get your application 
completed early. See your 
guidance counselor now to 
register for the SAT or / 

ACT tests. 

Army ROTC. 

The more you look 
at it. the better it /' 
looks. / ,'i 11 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week June 3-9 


BOATING World Champion CARLO BONO MI of 
Turin. Italy won the Bahama* 500 offshore pow- 
erboat race in his 36-foot Cigarette. Dry Martini. 
Defending national champion PRIDE OF PAY 'N 
PAK. piloted by George Henley, took thc43rd Pres- 
ident's Cup Regatta for unlimited hydroplanes on 
the Potomac River despite a third place finish in the 
final heat. Atlas Van Lines. Bill Munccy driving, 

COLLEGE BASEBALL -THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA at Irvine won its second straight 
NCAA Division II championship by blasting the 
University of New Orleans 14-1 in Springfield. III. 
Irvine First Baseman Jeff Malinoff. drafted by the 
California Angels, took the MVP award. 

LEWIS UNIVERSITY or Lockport. III. took the 
NAIA tournament at St. Joseph. Mo., edging Sam 
Houston Slate 3-2- 

college football The champion of the Big 
Eight Conference will automatically qualify for the 
Orange Bowl for four years beginning with the 1976 
game, according to an agreement signed by the con- 
ference and the Orange Bowl Committee. Commil- 

of a tic. and remaining teams will be allowed to ac- 
cept invitations to other postseason games. 

golf— TREVOR HOMER of England saved the 
honor of the home country as he won the British 
Amateur championship al Muirficld. Scotland, by 
holding off Jim Gabrielscn of Atlanta 2-up. Homer 
also won the event in 1972. 

HUBERT GREEN earned his third victory of the 
season in the SI 50.000 IVB-Philadclphia Golf Clas- 
sic at Whilemarsh Valley Country Club with a 17- 
undcr-par 271. survtv ing a final-round double-bogey 
siv on ihc 8th hole. Hale Irwin finished second, four 

JOANNE CARNER collected a S 20.000 share of 
the SIOO.OOO pot al the LPGA Desert Inn Classic in 
Las Vegas, coming in at 284. eight under par and 
one shot ahead of Carole Jo Skala. 

horse racing LITTLE CU R R E NT (S5) explod- 
ed down the stretch to take the 106th running of the 
Belmont Stakes by seven lengths over Jolly Johu and 
Cannonade (page 14). 

After unsealing Jockey Brian Taylor before the siart 
of the S3 1 7.220 English Derby at Epsom Downs. 50- 
to-l longshot SNOW KNIGHT led for most of Ihc 
11$ miles, becoming only Ihc second British-bred 
Derby w inner in a dozen years. The chestnut coll fin- 
ished two lengths ahead ol'20-to-l Imperial Prince, 
while favored Nonoalco of France was seventh. 


MOTOR SPORTS JODY SCHECKTFR of South 
Africa. Patrick Dcpailler of France and England's 
James Hunt of the Lord Heskclh racing team 
finished 1-2-3 in the Swedish Grand Prix al 
Anderstorp. 

CORKY KEENER of Flint. Mieh. wheeled his Har- 
ley-Davidson to victory in the Louisville Downs Na- 
tional for his first career w in on the Grand National 
motorcycle circuit. Defending U.S. champ Kenny 
Roberts finished llth. 

soccer The Western Division's Los Angeles Az- 
tecs remained unbeaten in seven games, defeating 
M iami 2- 1 and Boston 2 I in a tic breaker. Doug Mc- 
Millan's goal in the Boston game put him in the lead 
for the league's scoring title with five goals and live 
assists. Seattle handed Toronto its first loss of the 
season 2-1. but the Metros rebounded with a I -4) vic- 
tory over Washington, retaining first place in the 
North. In the upset department. New York grabbed 
its first win of t he season. 2-1 over Boston, and Roch- 
ester topped defending champion Philadelphia I O. 
Miami's 10 tic breaker over Rochester moved ihc 
Toros into second place in the East behind the 
Atoms. In Ihc Central Division. Dallas remains on 
top. but Denver's 3 2 win over St. Louis pul the Dy- 
namos back in the race. 

swimming— SHOICHI NAKAJIMA of Tokyo be- 
came the first man to swim the Slrail of Malacca 
from the Indonesian island of Rupat to Port Dick- 
son. Malaya. The 28-ycar-old coach and marathon 
swimmer covered the 18 miles in 21 hours 50 


tennis —While ihc French Open held the spotlight, 
most of th e name players were thrashing around with 
the WTT. Rosie Casals won her 20lh singles set in 22 
starts, defeating Florida's Bctlyann Grubb 6 4 but 
the Detroit Loves remained a game behind Cleve- 
land in the Central Section. Billie Jean King's Phil- 
adelphia Freedoms lost their status as the only un- 
beaten team, dropping four straight, but they 
continued to be the league's major draw, attracting 
10.658 at Bloomington, and were still comfortably 
atop the Atlantic standings. Denver’s eight straight 
wins moved the Racquets into second place in the 
Pacific Section behind Los Angeles, while Minne- 
sota remained atop the Gulf Plains Section. 

Instead of playing in Paris, where he was banned. 
JIMMY CONNORS warmed up for Wimbledon 
with a win in the Northern lawn tennis champion- 
ships at Manchester, downing England's Mike Col- 
lins 13-11,6-2. 

TRACK A FIELD Tennessee unseated defending 
chumpion UCLA for Ihc NCAA outdoor title in 
Austin, Texas (page It * ). 


RICK WOHLHUTER broke his own 880-yard 
world record by half a second, clocking I 44.1 at the 
Hayward Field Restoration meet in Eugene. Ore. 
American records also fell, as STEVE PRI FON- 
TAINE ran the three-mile in 12:51.4. with FRANK 
SHORTER finishing in 1 2:52. The old mark of 1 2:53 
was set by Gerry Lindgren in 1966. 


WEIGHT LIFTING VASSILY ALEXEEV of the So- 
viet Union set two world records (41 3 pounds in the 
snatch and 931 in aggregate) on his way to winning 
the European championship in the super- 
heavyweight class in Verona, Italy. 

mileposts ANNOUNCED: By Kansas City Chief 
Linebacker WILLIE LANIER, his relircmcnt fol- 
lowing the 1974 season. Lamer, selected as an All- 
Pro four times in his seven-year career, will join 
Philip Morris Inc. 

AWARDED: The 28th NFL franchise, for $16 mil- 
lion. to SEATTLE, where a new domed stadium is 
under construction. The latest expansion team is 
scheduled to begin play in 1976. 

HIRED: By the ABA Denver Rockets. CARL 
SCHEER, 37. as general manager, and LARRY 
BROWN. 33. as coach, to replace Alex Hannuni. 
Both come from the Carolina Cougars, a doubtful 
starter in the league's 1974-75 franchise lineup. 
HIRED: By the NHL expansion Kansas City 
Scouts, BEP GUIDOLIN, as coach, after hia resig- 
nation from the Boston Bruins. 

HIRED: TOM MESCHERY. 35. as assistant coach 
of the NBA PortlandTrail Blazers, under new Coach 
Lenny Wilkcns. Mcschcry played 10 years with Phil- 
adelphia. San Francisco and Seattle. 

HIRED: RUDY HUBBARD. 28, backficld coach 
and former halfback at Ohio State, as head football 
coach at Florida A&M. succeeding Jim Williams. 
RENEWED: For the third season. NBC's television 
coverage of NHL games, after serious deliberations 
about dropping the sport because of poor ratings 
(SI, May 20). 

RETIRED: Philadelphia Flyers All-Star Defense- 
man BARRY ASH BEE. follow ing an eye injury suf- 
fered in an NHL semifinal Stanley Cup game against 
the Rangers. 

SELECTED: A name for the New Orleans entry in 
the NBA. the JAZZ: and team colors, gold, purple 
and green, symbolic of Mardi Gras. 

DIED: KNIGHTLY WAY. richest and fastest 
3-year-old colt trotter or 1973. earning $260,237 in 
his brief career, and winning both the U.S. Harness 
Writers' Trot and the Dexter Cup last season; of un- 
known causes; at Roosevelt Raceway. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



RALPH GUARASCI, 17, 

of Bishop Walterson 
High, Columbus. Ohio, 
shot 72-73 145 on the 

par-72 OSU Scarlet 
course to win his third 
straight Ohio high 
school individual medal 
title, a feat never before 
accomplished. He led 
his team to its third 
Class AA crown. 


§ JO HN A. DICK, 63, Of 

Dousman, Wis.. com- 
peting in a state A AU 
Masters meet, estab- 
lished meet records 
with a 4'4" high jump. 
13' 6V4* long jump, and 
a 28'9" triple jump, and 
also in the 65-yard high 
and low hurdles, one- 
mile walk and 16- 
pound shotput. 



MARTIN STURGESS. a 

sophomore at Edin- 
boro (Pa.) Stale Col- 
lege, won his second 
straight Pennsylvania 
Conference singles title 
and remained undefeat- 
ed in six years of tennis 
competition. Sturgess 
had a 46-0 record in 
high school and 21 
more wins in college. 



RANDY MAMOLA, 14, 

of Santa Clara. Calif., 
raced to first-place fin- 
ishes in the Sportsman 
Division of the Ameri- 
can Motorcycle Associ- 
ation High Point Scries 
at Santa Rosa and San 
Francisco. Randy, who 
began competing two 
years ago. has won 
more than 1 80 trophies. 


f JESSIE GRIFFIN, xe- 

I nior at Lansing (Mich.) 
j Sexton High, capped 
• two years of undefeated 
1 diving competition, 
i during which he won 28 
straight dual meets, by 
taking the state high 
school championship, 
after he had won his 
league title and the De- 
troit News Invitational. 



MARY BETH AKRE, a 

sophomore at Lock Ra- 
ven High in Towson, 
Md., led her lacrosse 
team to a 12-0 season, 
scoring 38 goals, and 
then added six more in 
a 17-4 victory in the 
Baltimore County fi- 
nals, which gave the 
Raiders the unofficial 
state championship. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


MONTREAL'S GAMES 

Sir: 

The ideas (to some they may appear more 
like dreams) of Mayor Jean Drapcau ( Mon- 
treal's Motto: Have Fun , June 3) truly are 
fit for the whole concept of an Olympics. 
Reading the article, 1, too, was caught up in 
a new spirit concerning the Games. 

It is refreshing to hear politicians speak- 
ing of games and, while using a practical ide- 
alism, connecting such games with our feel- 
ings about life. Wc do expect a certain 
peacefulness, as Mayor Drapeau suggests, 
but we arc treated instead to displays of 
crass nationalism and trivial politics. 

Yes, M. Drapeau, let us have some games 
in Montreal. Merci. 

Richard G. Kief 

El Paso 
Sir: 

Had 1 lived in Colorado, I would have vot- 
ed and campaigned against holding any part 
of the Olympics there or any where else. How- 
ever, after reading of Yvan DuBois' plans 
and his statement, "These are games, not 
business," my faith has been renewed. Du- 
Bois' efforts will make the Olympics, once 
again, a human congregation for the partic- 
ipants, for the citizens of Quebec and for the 
world. The Games, which only a while ago 
seemed on the brink of expiring, will become 
inspiring. My money will be spent not tosup- 
port our national team but to support Du- 
Bois' plans and our return to international 
humanism. I enthusiastically await the sale 
of Canada's Olympic coins. 

Steven Schenk 

Waukesha, Wis. 

IVORY'S RECORDS 

Sir: 

I certainly enjoyed reading the article on 
Ivory Crockett ( Gold to Ivory, Ashes for 
Tony, June 3). However, I was dismayed to 
learn that there are still dissenters in the me- 
dia on the West Coast who would insinuate 
that Tennessee dockers could not be trust- 
ed. Obviously, these people did not know the 
facts about this great record dash. 

The Knoxville Track Club officials, who 
serve during most meets at Tennessee's Tom 
Black Track, have had more than 12 years' 
experience in clocking track events and arc 
not to be doubted. Furthermore, Ben Plot- 
nicki, the starter of the record run, has been 
starting track eventsfor28 years and, indeed, 
had called a false start on one of Crockett's 
opponents just prior to the record run. If 
Crockett had jumped the gun, you can bet 
Plotnicki would have called it. 

Most notable arc the recorded times of 
that run. The three dockers got Ivory in 9.0, 
9.0 and 9.1. The electronic timer caught 


Crockett in 8.94. If anything, the dockers' 
times may have been a bit slow. 

Randy Mobley 

Hixson, Tenn. 

Sir: 

After reading Pat Putnam's fine article on 
Ivory Crockett and Tony Waldrop, one 
would have to wonder about the NCAA of- 
ficials who decided Crockett could not run 
the 100 meters in 9.6 seconds, so they moved 
his time up to 9.9, the world record but wind- 
aided. If he had run 9.6 in the Olympics it 
would have been a world record. Luckily Bob 
Beamon did not make his record broad jump 
in the NCAA championships or the officials 
would have decided that no one could jump 
that far. 

Kevin Thomas 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

FLEETING BEAUTY 

Sir: 

My compliments on your beautiful article 
Off the Shores of Gitche Gurnee (May 27). 
In an age of industry and little true beauty, 
Robert H . Boyle has told it like it is. As a one- 
time resident of Minnesota and admirer of 
Lake Superior, I can attest to its beauty. The 
barges on the horizon at night, the early 
morning fog and the birds are all a part of 
the lake. I hope that taconite miners can take 
time out to see the utter beauty they are help- 
ing to destroy. 

Eric Shmitt 

Kentfield, Calif. 

RAINDROPS 

Sir: 

Re "The Wooingof Walton” (Scorecard, 
May 27), how can you talk of the persistent 
rain of Oregon when Portland’s normal an- 
nual precipitation is lower than — or at least 
no higher than — that of Philadelphia, Hous- 
ton, Miami, Boston or New York? Perhaps 
it only seems to rain more in Portland be- 
cause we have not yet paved over all of our 
grasslands or cut every tree. 

Lynn Harmon 

Portland, Ore. 

CHAMPION TURKEY CALLER 

Sir: 

Please be informed that I represent Mr. 
Ben Rogers Lee of Coffeeville, Ala., who is 
currently the national turkey-calling cham- 
pion for the United States and who won this 
title for the second year in a row at Yales- 
ville. Ark. on the second Saturday in Octo- 
ber of 1973. 

1 am writing concerning the article A Real 
Turkey of a Shoot, which appeared in Sports 
Illustrated the week of May 27. Said ar- 
ticle, written by Dan Levin, portrays Harry 


Boyer as the current national champion. 

It is my understanding that Mr. Boyer has 
never competed in the national champion- 
ship, much less won it. 

John W. Thompson II 
Attorney-at-Law 

Butler, Ala. 

• SI agrees. The title that Mr. Boyer has 
been credited with is Eastern Open cham- 
pion, 1973.— ED. 

POINTED ARROWS 

Sir: 

I am offended by your article on the Na- 
tional Intercollegiate Archery Champion- 
ships ( Robin Hood Would Quiver, May 20). 
Not only do the women archers who par- 
ticipated in the tournament deserve as much 
recognition as the men, but mention of the 
facts that intercollegiate archery was found- 
ed by women and that the majority of arch- 
ery coaches are women would have made 
your article at least a little less biased. One 
woman makes a joke about arrows with rub- 
ber tips, and you make it sound as if no 
woman can coach archery because "it isn't 
as simple as baking a cake." Surely you are 
aware that the winning teams, Arizona State 
and San Bernardino Valley College, are 
coached by women. It would be nice if you 
could pay them their due respect. 

Deborah Kitzincer 

Highland, Calif. 

• Arizona State Coach Margaret Klann. 
co-founder (with SBVC Coach Lorraine 
Pszczola) of intercollegiate archery, told 
the joke to emphasize the advancement 
in archery equipment. — ED. 

WHOLELY CONFUSED 

Sir: 

You reported in Faces in the Crowd 
(June 3) that Tom Crowe has had 13 holes 
in one. Now that can't be right. He can't get 
more than one hole in one. Also 1 rather 
doubt that he has 13 holes in ones; nor does 
he have 13 hole in ones. Let's just say he has 
made a hole in one 13 times. But then it 
wasn't the same hole. So maybe he has made 
holes in one 13 limes. Or would it have to 
be holes in ones 13 times? 

Please advise me how this should be cor- 
rectly said. I will need it after just 12 more 
you-know-whats. 

Joe Sherman 

Clemson, S.C. 

COLLEGIATE BOWLING 

Sir: 

The Worcester Polytechnic Institute bowl- 
ing team (Scorecard, June 3) certainly is 
continued 


Howto keep from beating 
yourself at tennis. 



Eltra 


1. Unimaginative service. Cannon- 
ball followed by patty-cake. Every- 
body knows how unimaginative that 

is. But beyond trying for two prob- 
ably good serves instead of one 
possible great, there are ways to 
keep from stereotyping your service. 

Work on placing the ball. Serve 
to your opponent’s weakest shot, to 
his most awkward move. Then vary 

it. Put a little more on one, take a 
little off another. Alternate spins. 

There are more tips to avoiding 
the stereotyped serve, and you'll 
find them in our booklet. 

2. The killer complex. Every time 
you see a ball lobbed way up in the 
air to a Stan Smith or a Billie Jean 
King, close your eyes. What you're 
going to see will probably hurt your 
game. Because what they're going 
to do is smash the ball — zambo! — 
right down their opponents' throats. 

On hitting the overhead shot, 
what you should remember is that 
to score you’ve got to hit the ball, 
to hit the ball you've got to see it, and 
to see it you’d better not be swinging 
from your heels trying to kill it. 

The tip is simply: Meet it and 
place it. That’s what scores. More on 
the killer complex, and how not to 
beat yourself in our new booklet. 

3. Playing doubles like you play 
singles. Doubles is an entirely dif- 
ferent game than singles. If you 
ignore that fact, and just try to play 
your best singles, you will probably 


win occasionally. But to win often, 
learn some doubles strategies. The 
strategy can be simple, like placing 
the ball down the middle rather than 
in the alleys, or much more compli- 
cated. 

Doubles strategy, net warm-ups 
and “ghost" doubles are explained 
in the Converse booklet. 

4. Playing for the big point. Let 

your opponents win the big points. 
Let them be the ones looking thank- 
fully skyward after hitting one be- 
tween their legs backwards. 

You just want to win more points 


than they do. So play steady shots. 
Hit your best shots well, concentrate 
on hitting the ball squarely. How to 
let your opponents beat themselves, 
plus special tips on steady volleying 
in our booklet. 

5. Thinking you've outgrown the 
lesson stage. Since you know how 
to hold your racket, how to serve, 
how to hit a decent backhand most 
of the time, you figure you’ve out- 
grown the need for a pro’s advice. 

If so, we have some advice. You 
never outgrow your need for milk, 
bourbon and tennis pros. Every step 
of the way to the World Champion- 
ship, a pro’s advice is essential. 
USPTA pros helped us put together 
the Converse booklet, and they’ll 
help you put together your game. 

6. Going for footwear fads. Your 
pro and sporting goods dealer are 
experts on tennis equipment. If you 
get a little confused by all the styles 
and claims in tennis shoes, just ask 
them about Converse. 

By the way, your tennis pro 
shop or sporting goods store is 
where you can get our book of 
tennis tips in its entirety: “The 6 
most common mistakes of the twice- 
a-week tennis player.” It’s free for 

,heasking i ★converse i . 

When you're out to beat the world 
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Bari Sbrr works out with 
it every day and so 
Astronauts in 

Bart Starr, former brilliant quarterback and 
works out regularly with Exer-Gym, and so do his wife Cherry 
Bart. Jr. And when NASA had to solve the problem of how to keep our Astro- 
nauts fit-on the ground and during their long journeys in space, the answer 
was again: Exer-Gym. 

This remarkable isometric/isotonic device is light, compact and portable, 
ft exercises the entire body, adjusts to the individual and can be used 
anywhere. Bart Starr says: "Give me an Exer-Gym just a few minutes 
a day and I'll help you and your family to a firmer, healthier body." 

And Bart's 108-page illustrated exercise manual will take you through 
the paces-from the "79-lb. weakling" stage to a splendid physique 
Shape up! You owe it to yourself to order Exer-Gym 

□ My check for S26.95 ($24.95 plus $2 post. & ins.— Calif, 
deliveries pis. add tax )is enclosed. Send me Exer-Gym today. 

□ Charge my BA/MC account * Expires 

Signature 

Name . 


— Zip 

havenhills 

584 Washington 
San Francisco 


CHANGE of ADDRESS 
& ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. 


MAIL TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, TIME & LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 
FOR FASTER SERVICE 


About this or other matters concerning your subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800-972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United States. Canada Puerto Rico, and the 
Caribbean Islands are S 14 a year Military personnel anywhere in 
the world S 10 a year, all others $ 18 a year 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 


more than a ragtag outfit. Bowling and oth- 
er lifetime sports do not get the coverage that 
the spectator sports do but they are none- 
theless growing in popularity among partic- 
ipants on campuses. WPI bowlers had to beat 
some tough competition to make it to the 
nationals in Gainesville, Fla. They beat out 
the U.S. Military Academy in the last match 
of the season to win our 12-team Tri-State 
College Bowling Conference title, and then 
went on to beat Bernard Baruch College to 
win the Eastern Intercollegiate Bowling Con- 
ference team title. They may not have had 
natty uniforms or recognition from their own 
school, but they did not lack in class or ex- 
perience. They are a great credit to the grow- 
ing sport of collegiate bowling. 

Dick Burns 
Secretary 
Tri-State League 

Springfield, Mass. 

STROKING FOR HARVARD 

Sir: 

Dan Levin's statement ( Psych Warfare 
Out West, May 27) that “no U.S. university 
has a stronger crew program than Washing- 
ton, ora more competitive one" may be open 
to debate. At the Eastern Sprints, Harvard 
won the varsity heavyweight, the jayvee 
heavyweight, the varsity lightweight, the jay- 
vee lightweight and the freshman lightweight 
races. This is in addition to RadclifTe having 
the national women’s champion crew. 

If such overwhelming power over substan- 
tial competition is not indicative of the na- 
tion’s strongest crew program, it would be 
difficult to determine what is. 

James W. Reinig 

Cambridge, Mass. 

DEEP DOWN 

Sir: 

Bil Gilbert ( Journey to the Center of the 
Earth, May 20) has again shown an extraor- 
dinary sensitivity to man’s reactions to the 
awesomeness of unspoiled nature. His 
thoughts on the curiosity of man and the self- 
realization gained in facing the profound and 
accomplishing the arduous capture the es- 
sence of caving. Indeed, his article is more 
perceptive than most of those found in spe- 
leological publications. 

Without suggesting that Gilbert has been 
reckless in his writing, certain points about 
caving need to be emphasized. 

Despite the relativity of the concept of 
“wilderness," caves readily fit under that de- 
scription and their preservation is threatened 
by wide-scale, if well-intentioned, promo- 
tion. More than any other natural wonder, 
a cave is a non-renewable resource (within 
the lifespan of a human ) and , for all its stony 
rigidity, a fragile and unique ecosystem, 
and there just are not enough caves to go 
around. 

Novices who venture into a cave alone or 
continued 
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c BROWN 1 WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP 

Kings. 15 mg. "lar." 1 .2 mg. nicotine; Longs. 18 mg. "tar." 
1 .4 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Sept. 73 


Start fresh with Belair. 

Just the right touch of menthol. 


Take in your world through these 
EXPO thumb locus binoculars 
by Bushnell. 8 power, 30mm. 
Get yours for free B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra 
on every pack of Belair. 
To see over 1000 gifts, write 
foryourfree Gift Catalog: 
Box 12, Louisville. Ky. 40201 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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This is the Pocket 
we put the most in. 


It's the most versatile version of our s/^FA f 

little camera that takes big pictures. 

With the most fine-camera features. 

Like a superb, 4-element f/2.7 Ektar 
lens. Plus highly accurate automatic 
exposure control by CdS electric eye ^ 
and electronic shutter. And flash v®V 

exposure that is controlled automati- *' [ ' . 

cally as you focus from 4 to 30 feet. ^ 

To help keep your pictures sharp, 

it even has a precision coupled range- . 

finder. All this and drop-in loading. I. V 

The name of this top Pocket? The Kodak pocket Instamatic 60 
camera. The price? Less than $138. A black-chrome version 
is available in a special deluxe outfit for less than $156. mhm 
S ee them at your photo dealer’s. 1 

Kodak pocket Instamatic'60 camera. Lk4 


ill-equipped are taking their lives in their 
hands. As Gilbert says, caving can be dan- 
gerous, confusing, panic-creating, and is 
always tiring. Consider the plight of the ath- 
letic Beth in the article. Caving is not for ev- 
erybody, nor arc all caves for all cavers. 

Since Gilbert's article will undoubtedly 
create more than a few new cavers, allow me 
to make two suggestions to them: If you've 
never seen a cave, do. But go first to a com- 
mercial orstate-run cave fora tour. You may 
not like the feeling of being enclosed and 
you'll save wear on wild caves. 

If you arc still sincerely interested, con- 
tact your local Grotto (Chapter) of the Na- 
tional Speleological Society. There you'll 
find fellowship and expertise and a contin- 
uing effort to preserve our underground w il- 
derness, It is against N.S.S. policy to recruit 
non-cavers, but I fear the recruiting has here 
been done for us. 

Warrin Hofmann 

Boulder, Colo. 

GOOD LORD 

Sir: 

Lord Alexander Hcskcth and his com- 
rades —so regally presented to Spur i s li i i s- 
i ratio readers by the erudite (''Primogeni- 
ture produces strange hegiras") Robert L. 
Jones ( Lord in the Pits. May 1 ? ) represent 
a value system and sporting philosophy of a 
bygone era w hich is sadly vanishing from our 
ultra-commercial, super-professional latter 
20th-century technological age. Last au- 
tumn. when the Grand Prix circus again vis- 
ited North America, the ebullient atmo- 
sphere permeating the pit of the Hcskcth 
Racing team at Mosport and Watkins Glen 
was in vivid contrast to the seriousness, un- 
easiness and solemnity pervading the sur- 
rounding pits. The fun, the quest, the grand 
and glorious adventure of it all brought Don 
Quixote to mind. 

We live in a time when it seems that more 
sport news is made in the courtroom than 
on the playing field, where the influx of mil- 
lions of dollars is required for the very ex- 
istence of many competitive events (indeed, 
for the existence of entire sports), where 
many professional athletes pursue a cornu- 
copia of riches beyond their wildest dreams 
with much more alacrity than they seek to 
improve their psyches and physical condi- 
tioning. It is most gratifying to discover, in 
such a time, sportsmen who in their sincere 
efforts to w in still cling to a philosophy w hich 
incorporates the spirit of "winning one for 
the Gipper" or "giving it that old college 
try." 

John A. Schneider Jr. 

Bay Village. Ohio 


Address editorial mail to Sports li-LtsfRAn i>, 
Timi A. I. in Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 



We didn’t invent steel-belted radials 
to save gas, it just turned out that way. 


When we invented the steel-belted radial 
tire back in 1 948, we designed it for per- 
formance, safety and long mileage* , But 
the gas savings— sometimes as much as 


10%— just came naturally. There's no 
better time than now to switch to Michelin 
X’.tires — for more reasons than one. Get 
them now at your Michelin dealer. 



Think radial. . .and look to the leader. 


'40,000 Mile Warranly-Michelm's Warranty for X Radial Highway Passenger Tire shown here and Michelin ZX Radial Passenger Tire covers tread life, nor- 
mal road hazards (excluding repairable punctures) and defecis in workmanship and materials lor 40.000 miles, when tire is used on passenger vehicles in 
normal service in continental United States, except Alaska. Credit or refunds (at Michelin's option) is eaual to current actual selling price multiplied by 
percentage of warranted mileage not run on tire. 
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‘I finally met a man who’s more than just talk. 
He’s a banker with American National?’ 


“His name is Dick Schwartz. 

I told him a little about our 
business and he came back with 
some ideas that really make 
sense. 

He said it sounded like 
we’ve got cash in our collection 
pipeline, and we ought to get it 



out. He mentioned an 
automated draft program, and 
a financial forecasting system, 
that sound like they could 
tighten things up a lot. 

And he told me 
something .about export 
finance that could really open 


that market up for us. 

Next time he’s here, l 
want you to meet him. You’ll 
be impressed. Dick doesn’t just 
know a lot 

He looks like the kind of 
guy who can make things 
happen, too” 


AMERICAN I 

THE IDEA BANK 


iNO, Trust 

LaSalle a 



I Washington/LaSalle at Wacker 60090/Phone (31?) 661-MCO/Mcmtcr fO'C 
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One of these days, somebody 
is going to walk into your office, 
hand you his card, and tell you 
how he’s going to save you “from 
10% to 40% on your monthly 
telephone costs!’ 

Fine. Hear him out. 

All we ask is that 
before you decide on any- 
thing, call us first. 

We believe we can 
prove to you, in black and 
white, that instead of being 
costlier than other business 
telephone systems, an 
Illinois Bell system is 
a better value in the 
long run. 

How can we be so sure? 

Because we know that 

when our PBX and key system proposals are compared with 
others, more than 8 out of 10 customers choose ours. 

That has to tell you something. 



Illinois Bell 
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THE MORE YOU KHOV^ THE MORE YOU’LL WANT 

DELCO 


HOW THIS LITTLE PIECE OF METAL 
COULD HELP SPARE YOU A BIG BRAKE JOB. 



This is a Delco Lining Wear Sensor. 

There's one built into most Delco GM replacement 
disc brake pads. 

What it does is give off a clear audible signal when 
your brake pads have worn to the point where they 
should be replaced. 

Knowing when to replace worn pads 
can help prevent damage to your rotors 
and thereby help save you expensive 
repair bills. 

And by waiting till the sensor tells 
you, you could also save yourself a 
premature replacement job. 


So if you drive a GM car with disc brakes, drive in at 
the familiar red, white and blue Delco sign and have your 
brakes checked. 

If they’re okay, the man will send you on 
your way. If you need new pads, ask for 
Delco, the kind with the built-in “early 
warning system.” Either way, you win. 

Incidentally, your Delco man has a com- 
plete line of Delco parts for both disc and 
drum brakes to fit all American cars and 
most imports. 




Forestering is enjoying our 
premium whisky for all the right reasons. 
Taste. 

Drinking is one thing. Forestering is 
something else. 


Keniuckv Siroighl 8ourbon Whisky 86 of 100 Proof B»ow«vForm0n Distillers Ci»p ! .1- Kv 01973 




